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One ride proved that Plymouth 
could take it better than other low- 
priced cars and with more comfort! 

There are reasons for that. Plymout h 
has a Safety-Steel Body .-- steel, re- 
inforced with steel .. . the most rigid 
car body made. It has self-equalized 

Hydraulic Brakes that take hold on 

all four wheels at once. ++ stop a car 

quickly, surely, without skidding OF 
This means less wear on 
smoother service. 
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. longer, 


d Floating Power engine 
motor vibration at its 
source ..- assure smooth, tireless rid- 
ing, and driving. Individual Wheel 
Springing keeps the car level on rough 
. eliminates bucking and 
r ruts and chuckholes. 
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® Liked “The Itchin’ Foot” 


UST a word of appreciation for the beauti- 

ful reproduction of Whistler’s “Mother” on 
your May cover. And “The Itchin’ Foot” by 
Maude Minish Sutton I thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mrs. Sutton seems to have caught something so 
characteristic of the courage and spirit of fair 
dealing so prevalent among our Southern coun- 
‘ty folk. Anyone who surpasses her in reveal- 
ing loyalty, romance, and belief in true love will 
have to do some character studying, and if not 
a native born Southerner, he or she will fai 
and fall short of “The Itchin’ Foot.” Give us 
more such stories characteristic of our Southern 


tural sections. J. W. M. 


® What’s Your Grade? 


RE you a good reader? A careful reader? 
f Then test yourself by these ten anestions 
alter you have read this issue. allowing 10 points 


ot each question answered correctly. 

l, What is Mrs. J 
(p. 24), 

2 : f i 

. What method of taxing homes and farms is 
growing in popularity ? (p. 38). 

3. How much can 


XRoosevelt’s favorite fldwver ? 


a team of mules pull? (p. 14). 
- Can tomato bearing be prolonged? (p. 30). 
Why ar 


e June zinnia plantings desirable? 


(p. 21) 
: 9 fertilizer sales high? (p. 12). 
; ays = should sweet potato plants be 
8 Is foreign 


cotton competition dangerous? 

9 (p. 4), 

‘Would you like 

10 - tobacco? (p, 12). 

‘SOW many soybeans should be sowed per 
acre for hay ? (p. 6). 


to make $60 more per acre 
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June — Busy and Beautiful 


HAT is so rare as a day in June?” Lowell 
asks and nobody has yet answered him. And 
while June is beautiful on all farms it is especially 
beautiful on those whose owners have a few fine 
purebred cows to enjoy such pastures and pools as 
our photograph shows. And specially happy in 
homes where parents can enjoy the radiance of 
childhood as charming as that illustrated in our 
cover page. And busy—well even though the long- 
est days come in June they are hardly long enough 
for all the jobs that need doing. Let’s check up on 
those suggested in farm work on page 5; Tom 
Hutcheson’s suggestions on page 6; Ben Kilgore’s 
dairy hints, page 8: MPr. Niven’s flowers and gar- 
dens, pages 21 and 30; Mary Autrey’s “Canning 
Early Vegetables,” page 26; and J. H. Wood's 
“Poultry Outlook Improved,” page 36. Tobacco 
farmers will find FE. Y. Floyd’s cultivation sug- 
gestions on page 12 helpful, and Dr. Butler’s dis- 
cussion of The Beef Cattle Problem (page 14) will 
interest general farmers as well as beef cattlemen. 





And even if you don’t usually read fictft/#n—let 
us beg you to read “John Hinson: A Story of 
Southern Farm Life Today.” That story will make 
it seem as if you and a couple of your neighbors 
have just sat down together and opened up your 
hearts to one another about life’s trials, struggles, 
and triumphs, these last three years. It’s a grip- 
ping story which will be complete in three issues. 

As for that program of tax reform which Dr. 
Poe presents on our World’s News page, no doubt 
tens of thousands of readers are eager to help bring 
about the proposed tax exemption of homes occupied 
by the owner, a reduction in tax rate on cleared 
lands properly terraced and on forest lands proper- 
ly safeguarded against fire, and a redistribution of 
$100,000,000 of Federal taxes to the states for the 
support of public schools. But if you wish actually 
to get these things due then must you not see your 
candidates for the legislature and for Congress, 
write to your governor, and get the organizations 
in which you have membership to join in the fight ? 
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® A Taxation Program for North Carolina 
N OUR “World’s News” section on page 38 we are setting forth a 
program of taxation which the organized farmers of North Carolina 
through the Grange have been earnestly advocating for years :— 

1. Exempt from all taxation $500 to $1,000 on the value of each 
home occupied by the owner. 

2 Remove the 6 per cent limitation on the taxation of maximum 
incomes, so that higher rates may be levied on the very wealthy. 

3. Recognize the fact that the United States ‘is now one single 
economic, trading, or business unit; that every citizen in every town- 
ship and county in North Carolina buys from all over America, helps 
create millionaire fortunes or incomes all over America—and hence 
that it is only fair that a considerable part of the income and inheri- 
tance taxes levied by the United States government be redistributed to 
the states on the basis of population—specifically $100,000,000 a year to 
be redistributed per capita to the states for the support of public schools 
as advocated on page 38. Already several times this amount is now 
redistributed annually to the states for roads. 

Of these three reforms, neither of the first two is possible under 
the present Constitution of North Carolina. Both would be possible 
under the revised Constitution to be voted on next November. 


® For Conservation of Natural Resources 


] [* RDLY less important from an agricultural point of view, is the 

fact that the revised Constitution, if approved by the voters, will 
make it possible to set up taxation policies in North Carolina which 
will reward the conservation of natural resources—the saving of soil 
fertility and the protection of forest growth—instead of penalizing such 
saving as heretofore. 

We all know what has happened in the past. Here perhaps would 
be a small, struggling farmer who had bought 50 to 100 acres of Jand 
and was struggling to pay for it—struggling under the handicaps of an 
unjust system of taxation such as is described in the old quotation 
from Judge Robert M. Dougiass on page 38. This small farmer, loving 
his land and nurturing it, would protect it from washing, build it up 

; her and 


with terraces, manure, and cover crops, making it ever ric 


a farm owned by some 


1 


absentee landlord (who perhaps did not see all his fields once a year) 


ay and grow poorer 





and poorer. Yet under present and former policies of taxation the 
state would (1) constantly lighten the tax burden of the careless absen- 
tee landlord and (2) constantly increase the tax burden of the thrifty, 
struggling, small home owner. Instead of this, there should be incen 
tive for soil improvement, and the revised Constitution contains sec- 
tions looking to this end. 


Furthermore, it is our belt 





in five years we can probably do 


as much for soil conservation through such a reform in taxation as w 


can accomplish in ten or twenty years through the slow processes o 
educetion alone. As an absentee landowner said in our office a f 
days ago: “Take my own case. While I have been building terraces 
and checking soil waste in parts’ of my land, I have just let it go along 
in one broomsedge fieldwithout doing what I knew I ought to. But if 
the state had levied even a 10 per cent tax increase on each acre that 
was gullying, or given even a 10 per cent reduction in tax on each acre 
properly terraced, why, I would have had the washing in that broom- 
sedge field stopped five vears ago—sure! I have just needed some 
such push, shove, or incentive as either a tax reward or tax penalty 
would have given me—something to make me do what I already knew 
I should have done !” 


© What About Foreign Competition? 


A] EITHER by the Bankhead Bill, nor any other means of controlling 
+ cotton production, is it intended to reduce American cotton sup- 
plies below what the world will use of our cotton at fair price. If it 
were intended to reduce United States cotton production below export 
and domestic needs, there might be some reason for arguing that it 
might stimulate dangerous foreign competition. 


EDITORIAL 





VIEWPOINT 





But when 10,000,000 bales were set as the maximum crop in 1934 
available for marketing, the contention that this much control would 
unduly stimulate foreign production was effectively stopped. 


For on July 31, 1934, at the end of the present cotton year, there 
will probably be’a carry-over of 10,000,000 bales of United States cot- 
ton. This added to a 10,000,000-bale crop in 1934 gives for use in the 
next cotton year, 1934-35, a supply of 20,000,000 bales of United 
States cotton. It is not likely that the world will use more than 
15,006,000 bales of our cotton in 1934-35, but if the use of our cotton 
should run to 15,748,00 bales, as it did in 1926-27 (the most ever used 
in any one year), we would still have a carry-over of 4,252,000 bales— 
which is a greater carry-over than actually needed. How can such a 
control of production be construed into an attempt to force prices hig] 


1 


enough to unduly stimulate foreign production ? 


Furthermore, let us see what are conditions and prospects today 








the other chief cotton growing countries. India, our largest competitor, 
cannot increase her cotton acreage without a still further shortage of 
food, and the food supply is always the strongest motive. India pro- 
duces mostly cotton with a staple of 34 of an inch and shorter and 
makes a yield about half as large as our own. China, which is pro'y- 
bly the third largest producer of cotton, is in much the same condi- 
tion. And if China and India were ever to use one-fourth as muc) 
cotton per capita as we do, it would take all the cotton both can produce 
for their own use! Egypt and Russia are the next largest producers. 
Egypt is limited to about 2,000,000 acres. Russia has not yet produced 
2,006,000 bales any year, and it will take 3,000,000 bales to supply her 
own people when she uses one-half as much per capita as does this 
country. 


@ Why the Bankhead Law? 


JHEN depression became deadliest in 1932, manufacturers cut 
production as follows: iron and steel, to 31 per cent of normal; 
automobiles, 35; bituminous coal, 59; anthracite, 62; textiles, 83. But 


that same year 2,000,000 hopelessly scattered cotton farmers saw 





cotton production climb to 104 per cent of normal 
course went from bad to worse. 


and prices of 


Last year they tried controlled production and doubled cotton prices 
so that on December 16 in Birmingham Secretary Wallace said :— 

“The agricultural South leads the nation in recovery.” 

Need we be surprised then that in January, 94.8 per cent of the 
cotton farmers to whom the United States Department of Agriculture 
sent its questionnaire, voted for continued control through some such 
pian as the Bankhead Bill? What farmers could not do for themselves 
to adjust supply to demand they can do through the new law’s self- 
imposed co6peration. As Secretary Wallace told Nebraska farmers 
April 23; 

“The farmers of the South have an extraordinarily codperative 
attitude toward their great cotton crop.” 

Thus the enterprise of Southern farmers insures that again in 1934 
“the South will again lead the agricultural recovery,” as Secretary 
Wallace said it did in 1933. 
the present extent of recovery trom 1932 averages :— 


Look at the following figures showing 


Per Cent of Pre-war Prices Received 


Per Cent Gain 
Over 1932 


Average Prices 


1932 Now 





Cotton and seed..... piglereve\o’araee 46 94 100 
CECE TS a SR PR! Soe a 44 78 14 4 
Fruits and vegetables......... 71 108 51 
Dairy Proguctss... cess. Ae ce 70 79 12 
Neat ANIMAS. «0s sc ead ade es 63 65 3 


Of course there are many kinkg yet to straighten out before the 
Bankhead Law works as smoothly as it ought. But it does this 
supremely important thing: For the first time since the Machine Age 
began, farmers have an equal opportunity with Industry to do what 
twentieth century conditions absolutely demand—adjust supply to 
demand so that that famous law may become the producer's helpful 
servant instead of his tyrannous master. 

The details are as yet imperfect, but the principle is emphatically 
sound. . 
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Regen planted late in April or early 
in May should receive a side appli- 
cation of 100 pounds nitrogen fertilizer 
4) days after planting. This should 
mean 6 to 10 bushels more corn per 
acre. 

2. Because it can withstand so much 
hot and dry weather, Mexican June is 
a good variety of corn for late plant- 
ing. Likewise Jarvis Golden Prolific 
does well under dry weather conditions, 
as it produces a small stalk and has 
comparatively few leaves, thus reduc- 
ing the quantity of water needed for a 
good yield, 

3. Any corn with which a crop of 
soybeans or cowpeas is not growing 
should have cowpeas sowed broadcast 
at last cultivation, or a row planted in 
each middle. Cowpeas will do better 
than soybeans when planted late. 


4. To supplement pasturage during 
drouths that nearly always come along 
n July, August, or September, make 
liberal plantings now of Sudan grass, 
sorghum cane, soybeans, cowpeas, and 
millet. It matters not if the pastures 
are promising, these midsummer and 
early fall drouths may be depended 
upon to make such feed 
Crops most valuable. 


emergency 


- Newly made pastures should not 
be grazed closely the first year unless 
the growth is quite heavy. Give them 
time to become well established, but 
Tun over with mowing machine to clip 
weeds, with cutter bar raised. 


ne Sudan grass is quite tender when 
12 to 15 inches high. At this stage it is 
‘specially liked by all kinds of live- 
stock, and it is a good time to start 
grazing it, 

ry Voung grass is not only more 
tender and palatable than older tough 
srass, but contains more protein and 
soluble carbohydrates, and is more di- 
sestible. For this reason grass on well 
¢stablished pastures should be grazed 
Sufficient], to keep the plants from 
and woody. 


Lett; 
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@ “Busy as a bee in a tar bucket” is the Southern farmer in June. 
There is much planting yet to be done. A few rainy days will give 
“General Green” such a start that it will be hard ever to overtake him. 
Cotton and tobacco need constant attention. The last hay crop must be 
sowed. And along with young crops there are young chicks, young pigs, 
young lambs to look after—all in a month filled with heat and perspira- 
tion. But hard work in June will mean easier work in all future mouths. 


8. Cut Sericea lespedeza for hay 
when 18 to 20 inches high. A crop of 
seed may be produced after the first 
hay cutting, or one to two more hay 
crops may be secured. 

9. To check weeds in lespedeza 
fields, run over with mowing machine 
any time this month or when lespedeza 
it about four inches high, with cutter 
bar set high enough to clip the tops 
of weeds. If a little of the tops of les- 
pedeza is cut off, no material harm 
will be done. Because weeds grow so 
much more rapidly early in the season 
than lespedeza this is a very important 
matter. 

10. Storing silage in trench 
has proved both effective and econom- 
ical. In Mississippi L. A. Higgins, 
leader in extension dairying, reports 
the average cost for a 35-ton capacity 
silo at only $7.54, or 24 cents per ton 
capacity. See the county agent for de- 
tailed information as to how to con- 
struct one. 


silos 


Other Crops Needing Attention 


1. For soil improving purposes the 
new legume, Crotalaria spectabilis, has 
proved quite satisfactory. Plant now, 
either in rows or broadcast, and by 
frost a big mass of brittle and easily 
rotted material will be ready to turn 


under. This species is of no value as 
a feed. 
2. Poison oak is not a crop but is 


mentioned here because crop producers 
must often contend with it. By wash- 
ing off exposed parts thoroughly a few 
hours after coming into contact with 
it, the trouble may be prevented. 


3. Leave not more than two water- 
melons to the vine. If there are two 
vines to the hill, only one melon to the 
vine should be left. Immediately after 
there is a good set of the melons, with 
the largest ones three to five inches in 
length, pick out two of the best ones 
and cut off all the others. 


4. For uniform, well ripened grapes 
of superior quality, slip two-pound Ma- 
nila paper bags over the best bunches, 
fold the mouth of the bag, doubling it 
around the stem, and stick a pin in to 
hold it on. This should be done after 
the grapes are three-fourths grown and 
as soon as they are dry aiter a spray- 
ing of Bordeaux mixture. Cut a small 
hole in the bottom of each bag to pre- 
vent holding water. 


5. Most folks set sweet potato plants 
too far apart, which results in 
too large to be of the best quality or 
to sell well. Set 8 to 12 inches between 
hills in rows 2% to 3 feet wide, is all 
the space needed, and will give better 
yields of higher quality than too much 
space. 

6. When 10 per cent of the cotton 
squares are punctured by boll weevil 
it is time to apply poison. Make fre- 
quent counts to determine when this 
point is reached. 


roots 


7. There is abundant proof that only 
in special cases does it pay to cul- 
tivate crops beyond that required to 
keep down weeds and grass. There is 
little or no value in running through 
the middles just to stir up dust. 

8. “Don't turn melons in field when 
clipping for shipment,’ advises the 
president of the Sowega Melon Grow- 
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ers’ Association of Georgia. This prac- 
tice, he says, has cost melon growers 
many thousands of dollars in the past. 
Damage is done because the tender 
rind has been down next to the ground 
and not exposed to the sun. When 
turned up to the sun even for a few 
hours, the result is a badly damaged 
melon. 


9. Every acre of small grain stub- 
ble not growing lespedeza or other 
crops should be planted to cowpeas or 
soybeans right away, preferably the 
former. A crop of cowpeas grown 
after small grain and turned under 
will increase the corn yield from 8 to 
12 bushels per acre the following sea- 
son, and cotton and other crops in the 
same proportion. If the vines are cut 
for hay, only about half this increase 
may be expected. 


Horse and Hog Reminders 


1, Once they become overheated 
horses and mules may never again be 
quite the same. If they breathe rapidly, 
wobble in their walking, down 
their natural gait, sweat little if any, 
and have bloodshot and 
they are probably suffering from this 
trouble. Get them in the shade imme- 
diately, wash out nostrils and mouth, 
and apply cold water or ice packs to 
head, but do not apply cold water to 
the body. To avoid overheating: (1) 
let them rest frequently, especially in 
the middle of the day when quite hot; 
2) water in the middle of the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and (3) let them out 
in lots on hot nights. 


slow 


watery eyes 


2. Hogs will make excellent use of 
soybeans when 12 to 15 inches high. 
If the hogs are removed when not more 
than two-thirds of the leaves have been 
eaten, new leaves will form and the 
plants continue to develop. And let's 
remember that in addition to plenty to 
eat, shade and an abundance of fresh 
water are required for hogs to do their 
best during summer. 














Bad weather has to work fast to spoil a hay crep when mower, side delivery rake, and loader team tcgether 
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What Feed Crops to Plant and How to Cure 


UNE is perhaps the busiest month 
Y of the year on Virginia farms. 
Planting must be finished, cultivation 
rapidly advanced, and harvest of hay 
and smal! grains begun. 

Profits in livestock production de- 
pend largely upon how well we pro- 
vide for winter feed needs. No matter 
how abundant summer pastures may 
be, if animals lose much weight in 
winter they seldom give much profit. 
It is also hard to make money under 
average conditions by buying roughage 
or grain (except for feed balancing 
purposes) to feed cattle. Therefore, if 
one is to obtain profits from livestock, 
it is almost absolutely essential that 
the winter feed for them be produced 
on the farm and fed with no shipping 
expense attached. For reasons, 
the stockman should make a careful 
estimate of his prospective feed needs 
and arrange to meet these requirements 
while there is still time to do so. 


these 


Soybeans and Cowpeas 
Soybeans and cowpeas —the best 
emergency hay crops for general use— 
may be sowed any time during June 
with the assurance of success if weath- 
er conditions are right. For hay, they 
should be sowed rather heavily so that 
the stems will not grow too large. 
Virginia and Wilson are the best two 
hay varieties for June seeding in Vir- 
ginia If large 
Mammoth Yel- 
low and Tokio, are sowed for hay, use 
8 pecks. With small seeded kinds, as 
Laredo and Old Dominion, a bushel to 
the acre is sufficient. 


5 to 6 pecks per acre. 
seeded kinds, such as 


Sow Millet and Sudan Grass 


Millet and Sudan grass are also use- 
ful emergency hay crops. They make 
relatively large yields of palatable for- 
age but do not have as high feeding 
value as cowpeas and soybeans. Some 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 
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Agronomist, 


farmers partially overcome this defect 
by sowing mixtures of these grasses 
with legumes. A mixture of 15 pounds 
of millet or Sudan grass with a bushel 
of Virginia or Wilson soybeans makes 
good yields of a hay which will cure 
easily but still is high in feeding value. 
If millet is sowed alone, 40 pounds of 
seed of the Golden or German variety 
to the acre is suggested. If Sudan grass 
is sowed alone for either hay or pas- 
ture, 35 to 40 pounds of sced to the 
acre is recommended. 


Both Sudan grass and millet grow 
rapidly and draw heavily upon the 
available plant food in the soil. For 
this reason, it is advisable to fertilize 
liberally with a complete fertilizer, 
such as a 4-12-4, if high yields are 
desired. Some are prejudiced against 
the use of these grasses because they 
say they are “hard on the land.” How- 
ever, this is just another way of say- 
ing that they are vigorous growers and 
feeders. So if the purpose of planting 
the crop is to take plant food out of 
the soil and convert it into a more 
useful product, and if millet will do 
this efficiently, can we not well afford 
to put back the plant food it takes out 
in producing a quick, heavy crop? 


Fertilizers for Legumes 


In our enthusiasm to recommend 
the nitrogen-gathering abilities of well 
inoculated legumes, we have sometimes 
lost sight of the fact that they cannot 
procure phosphorus or potassium from 
the air and that they feed heavily 
these as well as other mineral elements. 
Many have noted the fact that small 
grains often produce less after a heavy 
crop of sovheans have been taken from 
the land than where no soybeans were 
grown, This result is not due to the 


upon 


fact that soybeans are poor mitrogen 
gatherers but simply to the fact that 
they, like other legumes, are heavy 
users of mineral elements and when a 
large crop is taken off, they may leave 
the soil depleted of 

phoric acid and potash. 


available phos- 

When legumes are seeded for either 
soil improvement or forage, it pays to 
fertilize liberally with minerals so that 
they may their capacity to 
gather nitrogen to its fullest 
For the clay or heavy loam soils of 
the state, 200 to 300 pounds of 16 per 
cent superphosphate to the acre is suffi- 
cient for cowpeas and soybeans. How- 
ever, on sandy and shaly soils, the same 
quantities of an O-12-5 or 9-10-4 will 
give more profitable returns. 


exercise 


extent. 


When to Cut Clover, Alfalfa 


Good clover and alfalfa justly rank 
first in value as forage crops. How- 
ever, much of the hay sold on the mar- 
ket as clover or alfalfa brings prices 
out of keeping with its true feeding 
worth. Leatless alfalfa and dark, over- 
ripe, coarse clover—these have very 
low feeding value and are really not 
so good as high quality grass hay. The 
time and method of cutting and curin 
have more influence on the qualit 
of hay than anything else. 


o 
24 
5 


The best time to cut alfalfa for hay 
is when about one-fourth to one-half of 
At this stage, it 
contains its highest percentage of di- 
gestible nutrients, cures most readi'y, 
and may be cut with least damage to 
the stand. If cut at earlier stages, the 
hay is harder to cure properly and the 
life of the stand is shortened, while if 
cutting is delayed beyond this stage, 
most of the leaves shed in handling and 
the next crop may be delayed. 


its blooms are open. 


oS RalaaRMDE ice aaa aA 


like this, 


Hay 


The exception to this general rule is 
when alfalfa turns yellow for any 
reason. Crops which turn yellow do 
not recover, and for this reason should 
be removed as soon as possible in order 
to give more time for succeeding crops. 

The best time for cutting clover is 
when the crop is in full bloom and 
before many blossoms have died. Clo- 
ver cut at this stage is worth almost 
twice as much as when cut after the 
blooms have mostly died and the leaves 
have begun dropping. 


Three Hay Curing Rules 


All legume hays should be cured in 
the windrow as far as possible. A goo 
plan to follow is this :— 

1, Rake into light windrows as soon 
as the hay is well wilted. 

2. Turn these windrows as soon as 
dew is off the following morning. 

3. Leave without further interrup- 
tion until dry enough to be shocked oF 
stored. 

The leaves are the most valuable 
part of the hay and the less the crop 
is handled the smaller the loss of them. 


Side-dressing Corn 


Where corn is growing off slowly oF 
has an unhealthy color, it may usually 
be profitably improved by  side-dress- 
ings of readily available nitrogenous 
fertilizers, such as nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, urea, cyanamid, and 
the like. Two dollars’ worth of these 
fertilizers per acre will usually increase 
yields 5 to 10 bushels to the acre. The 
side-dressings may be made any time 
after the plants reach the height of twe 
feet to the time tasseling begins. The 
fertilizers should be scattered broad- 
cast between the rows—preferably just 
before cultivating. Care should be ¢% 
ercised to prevent the fertilizer from 
falling on the leaves as temporaty 


burning may result. _ 
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And Chevrolet gives you the biggest, huskiest truck in 
the economy field—the lowest-priced Six in the world 


CHEVROLET, When you buy your truck, gostraight 
= to the heart of the matter— get the 
facts about the engine. If it isn’t valve-in-head, if it 
isn’t a Six, think twice. Because you simply can’t 
get all the power you want, plus peak economy, 
with any other kind of engine. Six cylinders blot 
out vibration—cut down wear and tear. Valve-in- 
head construction gives you more power on less 


gasoline. Combine an engine like that with a body 








and chassis that are truck-built throughout, and 
you have a hauling outfit that more than earns its 
keep. You have, in fact, the fastest-selling farm 
truck in the world—the handsome, sturdy, reliable 
Chevrolet. And that’s not all. Big as it is, efficient 
as it is, powerful as it is, this truck costs less to buy 
than any other Six on the market. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 
A General Motors Value 





190,000 miles through desert 


heat and still has original 
pistons —J. L. Bain, of E] Centro, 


California, who owned this Chev- 


rolet truck, says it was still hauling 
6 to 7 tons of hay a trip when he 
traded it for a 1934 model. “The 
only expense we have had,” he 
writes, ““was the replacement of one 


wheel bearing.” 





CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 


TRUCKS 
























oA CENTURY 


OF PROGRESS 





P AT Chicago this summer they 
are having a big fair. The won- 
ders of the world are there. It was 
a big fair last summer. In fact it was 
so big that millions of people who went 
to see it came away without being able 
to see it all. 


So they had to have it again this 
year to give the rest of us a chance to 
see and some of the.others a chance 
to go back. They’ve put in a lot of 
new things and hundreds of thousands 
of those who went last year want to go 
back this summer to see the new and 
try to finish seeing what they failed 
to see last year. 


SHALL 


J UST about a year ago a good dairy- 
©“ man remarked to me, “I’ve a good 
notion to reduce my herd to a few good 
cows that I can produce feed far and 
care for myself.” It’s not bad business 

since our dairy program has gone 
“hay wire’—to consider such 
proposition or modification of it. Cer- 
tainly, there’s no argument against re- 
ducing the number of the 
number that you can produce feed for. 
The other alternative is “stepping up” 
your feed production, particularly pas- 
ture, legume hay, and silage, to where 
it will provide an abundant supply for 
all vour cattle. 


some 


cows to 


[t’s not too late in June to sow Sudan 
grass for temporary pasture. A night 
pasture of Sudan with fresh 
water readily available is an ideal 
summer combination for herd health, 
herd production, and herd economy. 


gPTass, 


You hear a lot nowadays about re- 
ducing feed for dairy cows to insure 
economical and profitable production. 
I’m a great believer in happy mediuns 
and if you don’t watch out, this re- 


By W. C. LASSETTER 































Night view on the circular terrace at the 
north approach to the Hall of Science. 


The Enchanted Island is a five-acre won- 
derland for children. 


This Wor!d’s Fair of 1934 is design- 
ed to represent the achievements of a 
Century of Progress. This past cen- 


tury has been an eventful hundred 
years. Most all of the modern wonders 
were produced in this period: the 


modern, high-speed railway trains, the 
newest of which will be at the fair; 
the electric light; the automobile; the 
flying machine ; the radio; the mechan- 
ical refrigerator, and the thousand and 
one modern improvements, labor-sav- 
ing devices, and what have you. 


This progress of the century will be 
pictured at the fair. The Transporta- 
tion Building shows the oldest and the 
newest and the important steps in be- 
tween—all the accomplishments of the 


DAIRYMEN FEED MORE OR FEED 





The Lagoon Gateway to the Federal 
Building where the government tells 
its story of a century. 


Sciet 





past century. The Hall of 
takes us through the maze of scienti 
wonders, the result of a century of 
greatest scientific achievement in the 
history of the world. 





thitecture of the 


For some of us the ar¢ 
fair buildings themselves may be the 








most startling thing. See the examples 
above. And then be sure to see the 
examples of modern homes to be found 
on the fair grounds. See how you 
like the “modern farmhouse” with 
wash room, workbench, repair room, 


and dairy room on the ground floor 
while living quarters for the family are 
on second floor. 

Of course you'll want to see Admi- 
ral Byrd’s South Pole ship, the “City of 
New York,” at anchor in south 
lagoon. Go aboard and see the sights. 


the 


If you so wish you may easily spend 
time “abroad” while at 


much of your I 


By BEN KILGORE 


ducing feed can be carried to an un- 
profitable extreme. To cut a dairy 
cow's feed to the point where she gets 
thin and out of condition is about the 
poorest economy I know of. I won't 
argue with you that most of the feed 
should come from grass and roughages. 
In my opinion fewer cows, better fed, 
is superior to more cows, poorly fed. 


June is a good month to clean up 
the barn and premises. Manure scat- 
tered on fields and pastures improves 
fertility and does not make an ideal 
fly breeding establishment. 


Cleanliness in June and other hot 
months is doubly necessary for quality 
dairy products. 


Spring and summer calves usually 
turn out the worst. They're generally 
allowed to shift for themselves. As a 
result, they often turn out to be a 
decidedly stunted, knotty-headed, and 
onery looking lot. If they’re worth 
raising, they’re worth feeding, and pas- 


tures won't help them much until 
they’re past six months old. Ii I were 
you, I'd knock most of them in the 
head, except those I had good reason 
to believe would develop } 


into high 
producing, proiitable dairy cows. 
A great 


be realized by 
turning yearling 
from June until late fall. They 
healthier as a result of roughing it; 


» pasture 
roughages develop middles and feeding 


saving can 
heifers t 


become 


capacity and they'll keep growing ev- 
ery day on pasture alone, if ; 
grass is available. 

Our dry pasture, as we call it, is a 
large rough area. A great deal of it 15 
wet ever to plow. A barb wire 
fence surrounds most of it. By con- 
tinually cutting out trees and bushes 
more grass is available each year. Les- 
pedeza has been sowed in it for several 
years, which has greatly increased the 
auality of the pasture and its carrying 
capacity. Through these past hard 
years, it has saved us many a dollar 


too 


the fair. For it’s truly a world’s fair. 
The foreign villages reproduced on the 
fair grounds will capture your fancy 
and hold your interest. 

Even the heart of Africa will be 
found there. Jungleland will have a 
thousand monkeys frolicking and chat- 
tering, while with them along the 
slopes of a volcano will be found the 
hippopotamus, ocelots, sloths, arma- 
dillos, ant-eaters, and scores of others. 
Jungleland is to be in charge of Frank 
Buck whom perhaps you have seen in 
the movies. 

One cannot list all the wonders of 
the fair here. You'll have to go to get 
an appreciation of its gigantic size 
and the wonderful things it houses. If 
you want to see the wonders of the 
world, the wonders of a “Century of 
Progress,” go to the fair this summer. 
By joining one of the directed tours 
you can see it more thoroughly in a 
short stay. But whatever you do, see 
the World’s Fair. 


LEss? 


in feed bills. It has been just that 
many dollars made. 


Salt, or better still, a combination 
of salt, ground limestone, and bone 
meal, should be kept in a sheltered 
trough in the dry pasture for growing 
heifers and dry cows. We're lucky 
to have a couple of branches and a 
spring in this pasture, although drouthy 
sumimers have almost dried them up 1 
recent years. 

Two reminders in closing may be 
helpful :— 

1. Give every cow in your milking 
herd a two months’ vacation. Keep het 
on good pasture and, though dry, feed 
sufficient so she will freshen in high 
condition. High producers, well fed, 
and in good condition are the only kind 
that make a regular profit. 

2. Never let a cow early in lacta- 
tion go down in milk for lack of fee 
on pasture, to save feed. Once pro 
duction is down, it. will down 
until she freshens again in good cot 
dition. 


stay 
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Bedy by Fisher 


Sturdy as Its Sires 
Faithful to lts Great Name 


ged of all, and above all else, the newest Buick 
keeps the faith. Completely engineered by Buick, 


and built to all the high Buick ideals of sturdiness 
and dependability, it is Buick through and through. 


To thousands of farm homes, this Buick with its 
117-inch wheelbase and its new low price presents the 
Opportunity to own all that is new and fine in modern 
beauty and style, added to the Buick features which 
years of reliable farm service have proved 


sound and good. 


Though the Valve-in-Head straight eight of 
this newest Buick is a 93-h.p., 85-mile-an- 


hour engine, its fuel economy reaches the 


gratifying figure of 15 miles per gallon. Its accelera- 
tion is 10 to 60 miles an hour in 2i seconds. The 
Buick torque-tube drive and Buick sealed chassis spell 


long life as well as operating efficiency. 


Buick’s Knee-Action gliding ride, Fisher bodies—big 
and roomy—with improved 1934 No Draft ventila- 
ticn, round out, in this newest Buick, a value which 
has no equal. 
Your nearest Buick dealer is now display- 
ing and demonstrating the newest Buick. 
Go to him, see the car, drive it, and get the 
free book which tells about this remarkable 
Buick. Or write Buick Motor Company, 
Flint, Michigan, for a copy. 


Series 4o—$795 and up. Series 50--$1110 to $1230. Series 60—$1375 to $1675. Serics go—$1875 to $2175. List prices at Flint, Mich. 


AND UP — List Prices at Flint Mich. 























JOHN HINSON: 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN FARM LIFE TODAY 


Twenty-five 


asi cents a pound! 


dollars a bale! 


With these thoughts racing through 
his mind, John Hinson plodded grimly 
toward the county courthouse. He 
wanted to see the county agent. O7 
course he knew that in this crisis Bill 
Clements was as helpless as anybody 
else. Still he wanted to talk with 
someone on this cold, bleak Christmas 
Eve of 1932. 

As he entered the battered little 
brick building, Hinson met Sheriff 
Hilton, whose bluff, red face beamed. 

“Here's one man coming to pay his 
taxes, I'll bet!” said Hilton extending 
his hand. “If we had more good farm- 
ers like John Hinson, the 
wouldn't be in the shape it’s in. 


county 


“You are wrong both times,” said 
Hinson, “I can’t pay taxes with 5-cent 
cotton, and nobody else can—at least 
not long. The country’s on the rocks, 
Sheriff, and the farmers are buried 
under the rocks.” 

“Cut it out, my boy; don’t be so 
doggone pessimistic. The papers are 
saving today that the country’s on the 
upgrade—that America’s rugged indi- 
vidualism is again asserting itself.” 

“Oh, yeah?” was all that Hinson 
could think of in reply. “Is Clements 
in? Thought I'd run up and talk with 
him.” 

“Yes, I believe he’s still up there,” 
said the sheriff. “Clements is a late 


worker. Anyway, John, Merry Christ- 


mas and Happy New Year to you and 
the family.” 


Hinson climbed the rickety stairs 
and walked into the county agent’s 
office. Clements, bending over his type- 
writer, turned and waved his hand. 


‘St down, John. Be with you soon 
as | finish making out this report.” 
“Don't mind me,” Hinson — sank 
wearily into a chair. “I really don't 
know what made me come in anyhow. 
But I just sold 10 bales of cotton 
and . a 
“And you just realized the difference 
between the $25-a-bale you got in 1932 
and the $100 that you used to get, eh?” 


Clements laughed without humor, 
banged his hamlike fist on his desk, 
and shouted :— 

“Hinson, this country’s ruined! Men 
are starving, walking the streets, losing 
their homes. I tell you we are nearer 
a revolution than we've ever been be- 
fore. God help us all if we get into 
the hands -of some demagogue !” 


Clements’ dark eyes flashed, his sun- 
tanned face was set. Ile shook the mc: 


of iron-gray hair from his forehead 
and glared at Hinson. 


“Here you are, the best farmer in 
the county—properly declared a Mas- 
ter Farmer—and yet broke! You are 
worse than broke; you stand to lose 
everything you've been working for 
the past 20 years.” 
























By 
BENTLEY B. 


MACKAY 
3B 


“Eighteen,” corrected Hinson. “I put 
in two years with the A. E. F., you 
know.” 

“War! War!” shouted Clements. 
“ ‘Make the world safe for democracy "’ 
How often I used to think of that as 
I crouched in some stinky shell hole. 
What'd it get us? Just a lotta billions 
in war debts that nobody will pay!’ 


7 Bill, keep your shirt on!” 
Hinson had to smile in spite of 
himself. ““You sound like a Red. You, 
of all people!” 

Clements grinned sheepishly. “I just 
had to let off steam. I saw 40 farms 
sold from under our farmers today to 
satisty mortgage claims. Everybody's 
scared. They want gold—gold. Debts 
made with 15- and 20-cent cotton are 
being paid with 5-cent cotton. Honest 
dollar? We've got a dollar as dis- 
honest as the devil!” 

“Mavbe this election’ll change things 
some,” said Hinson hopefully. 

“Election promises have been made 
before, me boy. They last until the 
guy gets in office—no longer.” 

“T did a crazy thing just now,” said 
Hinson. “I sold that cotton to pay 
my bill at Riley Edson’s store and let 
him credit my full account. Then I 
tried to buy some Christmas knick- 


bldod 


numb, saw 
down his 
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the prestrate man fired from his 
hip. Hinsen felt his arm go 


arm, and went berserk. 


knacks—and what do you reckon? He 






“Well, of all things! When you've 
spent thousands with that guy! Re- 
fusing you credit for a few Christmas 
gifts.” Clement's face was apoplectic. 
a H, I had enough for a few little 

things,” said Hinson. “But what 

I specially wanted was a second-hand 
bike for little Billy—your namesake— 
that game leg of his—I thought the 
bike might help it.” 

, “Say, let me—” Clements dug down 
in his pocket and extracted a few 
grimy bills. 

“Not on your life!” Hinson held up 
his hand. “We are not paupers and— 
and—Billy will understand. Further- 
more, you old billy goat, don’t I know 
you haven’t been paid for six months, 





with what you had saved before tied 
up in the bank—and even an old bach- 
elor must live.” He stood up. “Well, 


Old Bolshevik, I gotta get going. Five 
miles didn’t use to seem far in my 
flivver but with a wagon—it’s differ- 
ent.” 

“Good night, Old Man, a: j 
gards to the family,” said Clements. 
The two men clasped hands silently, 
unable to voice the thoughts that raced 
through their troubled minds 

Hinson was glad that Billy and 
Mary Ann were in_ bed 
reached home. It made things easier 
His wife met him at the door. She 
had just finished separating the milk 
from their little dairy. She seemed 
tired, but smiled at her husband who 
kissed her gently and told her of his 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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There was a blinding flash as 
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‘Wee Maik Mistaiks 

i TEE awl maik mistaiks” as John- 

W ny wrote in explanation of his 

a better grade in spell- 


failure to make 

ing Johnny didn’t seem to have learn- 
oye f 4 . 

4 much from his mistakes, but the 
} : 

rest of us can do better. “A wise man 


jearns from his own mistakes,” it is 
aid, “a fool scarcely from his own.” 
In each month’s “Mistakes I Have 
Made” letters the first one is the prize 
winner for that month. 


@ Two years ago my only son Jack 
was a senior in high school. He studied 
agriculture and very often offered sug- 
gestions to me regarding phases of 
my (perhaps I should say ovr) farming 
operations. One thing in particular he 
urged—the pruning and spraying of 
the orchard. Well, I was good and 
tired of his new-fangled ideas. I told 
him the orchard was older than he was, 
and the best thing for him to do was 
to get in his place and take advice 
instead of give it. Now I have no Jack 
and no orchard. CC. M: 


@ Last fall we did nearly all other 
harvesting before we picked much cot- 
ton. It stood until it was so badly 
stained and damaged we got from % 
cent to 1 cent a pound less than the 
market price. Hereafter we will try 
to pick as fast as it opens. B.S. 


@ A few months ago I married a 
man 49 years old. T was only 17. He 
drove a fine car and told me he had 
lots of money, and said he had a job. 
I thought I could be happy with plenty 
of money. My parents begged me not 
to marry him, but I listened only to 
him. After we were married I found 
he had no car, no job, no money, and 
owed a lot. I was very unhappy and 
now Iam back with my parents. Mar- 
rying without love and without fully 
knowing the person you marry is the 
greatest mistake a woman can 
make. A. 


@ Last fall I failed to turn all my 
land. The part that was turned re- 
mained mellow all through this dry 
spring. But the part I didn’t break 
kept so hard I couldn’t plow it until 
away too late for best results. Even 
if the land is clean, it pays to turn it 
in the fall, because the hard winter 
freezes pulverize it, keeping it from 
getting hard after drouth or baking 
rains in the spring. My land where I 
had had cover crops was also in much 
better condition. I expect to turn all 
my land next fall. MANTAM. 


® Last year I made the mistake of 
not keeping the names of some of my 
vegetables and lost thereby. Names of 
vegetable or flower seeds or crops of 
any kind should be kept written in a 

k for reference. If you wish to en- 
ter anything at the county fair you can 
ave a better chance of winning a 
Premium if entered under proper name. 
Then too if it proves to be an attrac- 
tive variety you may wish to buy again 
it you get out of seed. W. E. G. 


C7 I set hens without examining them 
for lice and some were so hadly in- 
fested they did not stay on but a short 
while at a time and only a small per 
cent of the eggs hatched, while one old 
hen actually died on the nest near 


hatching time. FARMER’S WIFE. 


WE 


Killing House Ants 


IX a quart of water, 1 pound su- 
oe Sar, and 125 grains of arsenite of 
“a. Boil until the arsenite is en- 


ti . 
Irely dissolved, then add a_ table- 
Spoonful of honev. 





aro’ the mixture in old cans and set 

ri where the ants can get to 
Mm, but the puppy dog can’t. 

_ The ants tak 


n e it to their nests, feed 
It to their your 


1g, and pass over until 











a 
New group comes along. 











Here Is the Famous 
FARMALL FAMILY 






Farmall 20 


Qualified to Provide Any Farm 


With Economical Power 


get good things come in threes, and among the very best from 
the farm point of view is FARMALL power—in THREE sizes. 
Here they ail are—F-30, F-20, and F-12—each of them ready not 
only to plow but to plant, cultivate, run belt machines, and handle 
all row-crop and general-purpose needs. 


The FARMALL 12 


In the low-cost McCormick-Deering Farmall 12 you get all the 
advantages of Farmall design when it comes to cultivating. These ex- 
clusive patented Farmall features—quick-dodging ability, forward 
location of gangs, and braking either rear wheel through the steering 
gear for square turns—are built into the Farmall 12. Equipped with 
the McCormick-Deering 2-row Cultivator, the Farmall 12 has a ca- 
pacity of 20 to 30 acres a day in corn, cotton, potatoes, and other 
crops planted in rows 28 to 44 inches apart. 

In haying time, too, the Farmall 12 offers all the special Farmall 
advantages. It can be + on with a 7-foot Farmall mower and used 
to cut 20 to 30 acres a day. And it readily takes on other haying 
tasks, efficiently powering rakes, sweep rakes, hay presses, etc. 


See this efficient, economical Farmall 12 and its modern equipment 
at the nearby McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. Or write for com- 
plete information on this or any other McCormick-Deering Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CULTIVATING: Here is a Farmall 12 equipped 
with 2-row cultivator. In work like this the 
Farmall 12 uses less than 1 gallon of fuel an hour. 


~ ~ a fy a 


MOWING HAY: Farmalls are great hay mak- 

ers. The Farmall 20 is shown above cutting a 

14-foot swath with a 7-foot Farmall mower and a 
7-foot trailer mower. 





shown making a square turn witha 10-foot trac- 
tor-binder. A good outfit for fast, efficient cut- 
ting and binding. 


Come to the WORLD’S FAIR 
at Chicago. See the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Radio-Controlled Tractor, piloted 
by a mechanical man. Many other new 


things in the International Harvester 

Exhibit: latest Tractors and Equip- 

ment, Binder Twine manufacture, and 

full display of restyled International 
rucks, 





FARMALL 











Westbrook Sanitorium | 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS | 














COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three vears to training, 

a special course of one y«ar in general nursing, at the end of which time they are sub- 

ject to examinaticn by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nursing Attendants. 

Rcom, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. Experienced teachers on staff. 

Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. Tennis court, 
bowling alley and other recreations provide’. 























Applications are now being received for the September class. | 
Booklets sent on request. 


Address: ANNE P. CLARK, Superintendent of Nurses | 


Bar Wheels «-*Axles 


Set of 2 Wheels and Axle (“;!2°") $12.50 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles (‘$;!?°") $24.50 
54 yich 2 Wheels $14.50 — 4 racist, $28.50 


F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Don’t Miss This Bargain ! 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement wheels. 
A wonderful bargain from Government surplus. Made by 
Studebaker for Government Escort wagons. Brand new. 
Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high, 16 snokes of 
selected hard wood. Steel tires 3” wide and %” thick 
Steel axles are 2x 2 inches; holes for bolting to bolster. 
Standard tread. Painted 3 coats. Cost Government $75 per set. A real bargain 
at these low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 


National Electric Tool Co., Dept. 6-N, 560 W. Washington St., Chicago 


















A$75 VALUE 
FOR ONLY— 
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When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
| in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to anuther will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
address and date you wart the paper 
started at the new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 
| “JOHN W. SMITH.” 

We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


Tne 
Progressive Farmer 
uthern Ruralist 
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Son, YOU CAN’T 

GO WRONG 
WITH A 


Remingion, 


—and that goes for 
the ammunition as well 
as the gun!” 


















































































J ACK HOLT, famous star 
of Columbia Pictures, 
knows that good marks- 
manship depends largely on 
the right rifle and the right 
ammunition! In training 
his son, Tim, to hold steady 
and hit ’em, he insists on a 
Remington .22 and Klean- 
bore cartridges. 

The Remington Jack 
Holt shoots is a beautifully 
balanced bolt-action re- 
peater with American wal- 
nut stock, chromium-plated 
bolt, bolt handle and trig- 
ger; and adjustable rear 
sight. And it shoots .22 
short, long and long rifle 
cartridges where you aim! 
The model number is 34. 

Why does Jack Holt rec- | 
ommend Kleanbore ammu- 
nition? Because Kleanbore 
banishes leading, pitting 
and rusting. It keeps your 
gun in perfect condition. 
Always ready for use. No 
cleaning at all! And a clean 
gun is an accurate gun. 

Take Jack Holt’s advice 


.+- get yourself a Reming- 





ton, shoot Kleanbore car- 
tridges, and bea better 
marksman. You can see 
these fine guns at your local 
Remington dealer’s. Or 
write to us for Folder No. 
115, Remington Arms Co., 


Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Model 34 Repeater 


WAS $17.55 
NOW ONLY 
$12.50 










Remington, 
fou PONT 









AMMUNITION 


























W HAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


LL indications point to a better sit- 
rs uation in the cotton market. Ex- 
ports up to May 1 were only a few 
thousand bales behind the heavy ex- 
ports of last year, while domestic mill 
consumption for the first eight months 
of the cotton year has been the greatest 
since 1929-30. Total world consump- 
tion of American cotton from August 
1 to April 1 is 9,354,000 bales, com- 
pared with 9,288,000 bales in 1933, and 
8,390,000 bales in 1932, for the corre- 
sponding period. 

The cotton surplus is gradually be- 
ing whittled down. A year ago the 
supply of cotton in the United States 
amounted to 12,800,000 bales. Now it 
is down to 11,200,000 bales. Most of 
the decrease in the supply this year as 
compared with last is attributed to a 
carry-over at the beginning of the sea- 
son, smaller by about 1,500,000 bales, 
and to a slight increase in consumption. 
But the supply still remains too large, 
hence the Bankhead Bill. 


© Some people seem to have the idea 
that much cotton, which cannot be 
sold without the 50 per cent tax, will 
be produced this year. It is well to 
bear in mind that under the so-called 
voluntary sign-up, farmers agreed to 
reduce their acreage about 15,350,000 
acres or 37 per cent. A limitation of 
10 million bales calls for only a 30 per 
cent reduction in production under the 
14,223,000 bales of the base’ period. 
Unless the yield is unusually large— 
over 190 pounds of lint per acre—there 
will not be as much as 10 million bales 
produced this year. The average yield 
for the past five years is only 174 
pounds of lint per acre. 





While farmers will naturally try to 
make as good yields as possible on the 
land planted to cotton, there is no in- 
dication that they are taking extraor- 
dinary steps to do so. 


Fertilizer sales as indicated by tags 


How To CULTIVATE TOBACCO 


UNE is a busy month with farmers 
© and this is the year to take every 
precaution. Tobacco will probably 
bring a good average price if we have 


the seasons to produce a quality 
product. 
Tobacco trucks and_ slides should 


be repaired and gotten in shape for 
harvesting tobacco. Tobacco ‘barns 
and flues and furnaces should be thor- 
oughly examined in order to be ready 
to begin harvesting when the tobacco 
is ready. It often happens that the 
barns and flues are neglected until the 
tobacco is ready to harvest, then the 
barns are hurriedly gotten ready, 
which many times results in the loss 
of a barn—generally the best barn. 

Budworms are generally very bad 
at this season and the most effective 
control method known is this: Mix 
together thoroughly 2 pounds of arse- 
nate of lead to 50 pounds of cornmeal ; 
then drop what you can hold between 
your thumb and two front fingers 
into the bud of each tobacco plant. 
The first application should begin 
when you see the first sign of bud- 
worms, then follow with a similar ap- 
plication in about two weeks and you 
will have controlled practically all 
your budworms and the majority of 
the early hornworms as well. One 
peck of this mixture is sufficient for 
an tobacco. 


acre of 


Coming now to cultivation, the fol- 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


for the four months ending March 31 
in the nine principal cotton growing 
states indicate an increase of 72'%% per 
cent over a like period for last year. 
During the same four months of the 
five-year base period, the average sales 
of fertilizer were 2,540,000 tons. The 
sales this year are 23% per cent less 
than for the five-year period, and this 
is about in line with the 25 to 30 per 
cent acreage reduction that is expected 
to materialize. In other words, farm- 
ers are using but little more fertilizer 
per acre than they did in the five years 
before control measures were applied. 
If another large yield is harvested this 
year, the season will be iargely respon- 
sible for it. 


@ Most of those who object to the 
3ankhead Bill do so on the grounds 
that it will encourage foreign compe- 
tition. It would be unfortunate if our 
production control program had that 
effect, but even so, there is no reason 
for continuing to produce cotton at a 
loss merely to keep someone else from 
growing it. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
American growers to create a cotton 


shortage. But we are anxious to hold 
cotton production somewhat in line 
with market demands. Stocks of 


American cotton, more than stocks of 
foreign cotton, have been enormously 
in excess of demand. In addition to a 
prospective carry-over on August 1, 
1934, of 10,000,000 bales, the Bank- 
head Bill will permit a crop of 10,000,- 
000, making a total supply of 20,000,000 
bales of American cotton. As no one 
expects the world to use more than 
15,000,000 bales of cotton in 1934-35, 
it can hardly be argued with any de- 
gree of conviction that the Bankhead 
Bill is creating a cotton shortage. 


By E. Y. FLOYD 
Tobacco Specialist, North Carolina 
Extension Service 
@ Last month we gave a_ superb 
schedule for cotton cultivation by R. 
E. Ellis,a Tennessee county agent and 
practical farmer. Now here is a to- 
bacco cultivation plan of which Mr. 
Floyd says: “This cultivation pro- 
gram has given us a net return of more 
than $60 per acre compared with flat 

cultivation.” 


lowing plan has given us a net return 
of more than $60 per acre compared 
with flat cultivation :-— 


1. The first cultivation of tobacco 
should begin as soon as the plant 
shows signs that it is taking root. 


Then the best practice is to cultivate 
lightly and break the crust around the 
little plant with a hoe. 

2. Continue cultivating about every 
week to ten days until about a week 
before you are ready to top the to- 
bacco. In the second cultivation be- 
gin putting the soil to the plant in or- 
der to make it put out a new root sys- 
tem higher up the stalk, which is the 
normal way the tobacco plant roots. 

3. Each time the tobacco is culti- 
vated, as much soil as possible should 
be put around the plant with the sid- 
ing furrows, but keep in mind at all 
times these two precautions: First, so 


The United States Department of 


Agriculture is watching the situation 


in 


P 
situation in Egypt and now he has 
gone to Brazil to conduct investiga. 
tions. 
world with all the cotton it will take 


at 


other countries. Its representative 
K. Norris, has recently studied the 


Our problem is to supply the 


a reasonable price; we must not 


make cotton so scarce and high priced 


that it can be grown with great profit 


in 


new and less favored areas. 


What’s Happening to Wheat? 


in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indiana, and Ohio (the 


worst in 40 years, Secretary Wallace 
says), which has seriously injured the 
wheat crop in that area and sent Chi- 
cago wheat prices soaring. 


signed the 
parity prices on more than 54 per cent 
of their production. 


is 


payment of 28 cents added to the farm 
price of wheat, parity is a reality. In 
fact the AAA is afraid prices may go 
high enough to make the processing 
tax inoperative. 
of wheat goes to $1.06, the 
off, and there will be no more 
to pay for acreage curtailment. 


recent report that the exportable sur- 
plus or carry-over of wheat in the four 


principal exporting countries is at 
least 100,000,000 bushels less than last 
year. 


from London that the International 
Wheat Parley faces failure in its et- 
forts to create a world-wide agree- 


ment for a minimum wheat price and 
further reduction of acreage 


adjust the plow that it does not dis- 
turb the root system of the plant that 
has already developed. 
leave the row in such condition that 
you cannot put more soil to the plant 
at the next cultivation. 


middle each time the tobacco is sided. 
If the middle of the row becomes hard 
and the 
growing as it should, one of the best 
methods to scatter the middle is t 
use a 
second size moldboard (or wing) and 
scatter the middle with two furrows. 
This really breaks the soil in the mid- 
dle of the row and makes it ideal 10° 


root development when the plant 
reaches maturity. 
5. At each cultivation more soil 


should be added to the plant in order 
to fully develop the root system. When 
the last cultivation is completed (which 
should be about one week prior t? 
topping), the row should he built w 
around the plant so the maximum root 
system will have developed and at the 
same time the plant will have been pr 
tected 
dry conditions and all the available 
plant food from the middle 
will 
root system. By this method the plant 
will develop early and it will not be 
so easy to take second growth as! 
cultivated fiat. 





N INTERESTING development 
in the grain market is the drouth 


farmers who 
contract will get 


If this price holds, 
wheat 


Parity for wheat 
With an adjustment 


$1.06 a bushel. 





When the farm price 
tax goes 
money 


Additional good news is found ina 


Less encouraging, however, is news 


Second, do not 


4. It is very essential to scatter the 


tobacco doesn’t seem to be 


one-horse turnplow with the 


from extreme wet or extreme 


of the row 


have been put in reach ol the 
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Farmers’ Business News 
By W. C. LASSETTER 
ESS soybean oil in pigs and more 
in paint seems to be the expressed 
wish of G. F. Swift, president of 
Swift and Company. Visitors to the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, this summer 
will find the “Swift Bridge of Serv- 
ice” coated with a paint in which soy- 
hean oil mixed with linseed oil was 
used as a base. Incidentally you must 
not fail to hear the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at the Swift exhibit. It’s 
too great an opportunity to enjoy the 
world’s finest music while resting the 
world’s most tired feet. 


@ Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany call attention to the fact that the 
tse of pneumatic tires on all farm im- 
nlements is rapidly increasing. They 
point to Moody Brothers, Hale Center, 
Texas, large operators with diversi- 
fed crops, who have both their tractors 
and wagons so equipped. They are re- 
ported to be enthusiastic about the sav- 
ings in time and money and in improv- 
ed operations brought about by the use 
of their low pressure tractor tires. 


@ Another to control lice and 
mites in the chicken house is to use 
some of the Black Flag liquid and 
powder that your wife uses to get rid 
of insects in her kitchen. “Spray the 
roosts with the liquid and dust the pow- 
der in the nests, and you will have no 
further trouble,’ promise the Black 
Flag people. 


way 


@ Certified milk will take a promi- 
nent place at Chicago’s 1934 Century 
of Progress in an exhibit sponsored 
by Brook Hill Farm, Genesee Depot, 
Wis. Twenty-odd cows will live and 
be milked in a $75,000 building, 200 
fect long and 45 feet wide. But the 
thing that will attract the attention of 
architects and builders will be the 
building itself, principally the roof. 
The latter is nothing more nor less 
than a thin shell of reinforced con- 
crete only three inches thick. The 
walls are built of 12-inch concrete 
masonry blocks. This system of shell 
roof construction was introduced from 
Germany. 


@ The Insulite Company, manufac- 
turers of wood fiber insulation board 
products, recently published a 
booklet which explains how the use 
of an insulating board will serve to 
eep houses, barns, poultry houses, hog- 
houses, and other farm buildings cool 
and comfortable during hot weather. 
By using insulation in the construc- 


have 


ton of such buildings the heat is 
warded off and not absorbed. Conse- 


quently, they are usually from 10 to 15 
degrees cooler during the middle of 
the day, and do not get damp and 
chilly during the evening. Copies of 
this new folder may be had without 
charge by writing the Insulite Com- 
Dany, Department 35-2, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 


@ Flies! Whew, what a job it used to 
be to keep them from worrying the life 
out of livestock ! But nour Have 
you tried the new livestock sprays on 
the market? Gulf Refining Company 
advertising with us a livestock spray 
lor control of flies. They don’t men- 
tion it in the ad but they have an at- 
rractive booklet, “Why You Should 
“Siege Livestock Spray,” that may 
sult i application to your Jocal 
quite ane. If you are not 
Write — to whom to apply you can 
i. ag we will forward your let- 
efinin 1 proper office of the Gulf 
&. Company. 



































SINCLAIR ENGINEERS festing Sinclair 
lubricants at the Sinclair East Chicago 
Testing Laboratories. Many types of 
tests are needed to supplement the 
famous Work-Factor test. 


SINCLAIR has taken this very important step 
toward reducing farm lubrication costs. We 
have installed at our East Chicago Testing 
Laborafories the biggest battery of 100-hour 
Navy Work-Factor machines ever built for any 
company. The Navy Work-Factor machine is 
an invention of U, S. Navy engineers for test- 
ing oils before approving them for use 
on battleships, submarines, 
destroyers, Navy aircraft, 
Trucks, tractors—as well as 
Government equipment at 
U. S. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 


By means of the Navy 
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Work-Factor Test, Sinclair engineers can fore- 
tell to a scientific certainty just how long an 
oil will stand up in farm equipment under 


actual operating conditions. 

See the Sinclair man in your community for 
oils of high work-factor ratings. His line 
includes Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair 
Super-Flame Kerosene, 
Cup and Axle 
Greases, Sinclair P. D. Insect 
Spray, Sinclair Stock Spray, 
and all Sinclair Farm Oils. 


Sinclair 


Ask the Sinclair Agent about 
“Call-me-by-postcard” Service 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 














No food to buy 


Little water. 
Breeders lays 10,000 eggs. 


Little space. 
Bullfrogs sell $1.00-$3.00 doz, 
FREE book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs” explains everything. Write 
American Frog Canning Company, (160), New Orleans, La. 


WITTE Engines 


Start anywhere 


Progressive 





thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchase 
Operate on Gasoline, Kerosene, | an aggresate of $1,060 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent 
Distillate or Natural Gas. | misrepresentation in our advertising columns We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
2H-P to 30 H-P | between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantce cover 
The finest engine built. Enclosed, | advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing 
Self-Oiling, Timken Roller Bearing. | or advertising of stoc ks, bonds, and securities, because while we edmit only tose we beheve 
Modern as a 1934 Automobile. Cash reliable, we cannot guarantec either the value of or returns from secur.tics neither 
or Terms. Direct from Factory to does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt 





you. Also Feed and Meal ills. ’ 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


235A Oakland Avenue, | 211P Carson Street, | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, PA. | 











Birmingham, Ala. 





Guaranteed. KeliahHle. 


IE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELIA 
advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “* 
Farmer-Ruralist,’” 


! THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 




















saw your ut 


and will report any umsatisfactory 


Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
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I’m through trying to get 


or NOTHING 


SOMETHING 





OU PAY for what you get 
in this world—or you 
don’t get it. 

It takes extra feed to make 
chickens lay extra eggs, and it 
takes extra-quality gasoline to 
get extra power out of a car, 
truck or tractor. 

The only way to get Ethyl per- 
formance is to put Ethyl Gaso- 
line in the tank. 

And whether you paid $500 
or $5000 for your car, your own 
better judgment will tell you 
it’s sound economy to spend 
a little more for gasoline and 
thereby make the most of 
your car investment, 

That is particularly 
true now that Ethyl 
Gasoline costs only 2¢ 
a gallon more than the 


¥ 





















best regular gasoline. Little 
enough when you consider the 
real quality you get—the extra 
power — lessened engine strain 
—less chance of overheating— 
and fewer repair bills. . 

Change to Ethyl Gasoline 
and get the FULL performance 
of your motor. Then watch 
car costs and see the savings 
you make in time, money 
and trouble. 


* a * 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold at nearly 
all filling stations — but only 


from pumps that have the Ethyl 


emblem on the pump globe 
or pump base. Look for 
the emblem. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New 
York City. 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tctraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


NEXT TIME GETETHYL 











THE BEEF CATTLE PROBLEM 


aa 


Let’s Face the Facts Squarely 


By TAIT BUTLER 


hia the Agricultural Adjust- 
' ment Act was formulated only 
so-called basic crops, such as cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, corn, hogs, rice, and 
dairy cattle and dairy products were 
included. Beef cattle producers were 
then of the opinion that beef cattle 
should not be included in the Act. 
During 1933, however, the beef cattle 
industry of this country suffered tis 
most disastrous depression. In 1935 
the average price of heef cattle was 
$3.63 a hundred live weight, the lowest 
in 40 years. Not only were prices actu- 
ally the lowest but also the lowest ti 
relation to other products. The aver- 
age price was $2.05 a hundred below 
the fair exchange value based on pre- 
war prices, and was $5.52 a hundred 
below the average price of 1929. These 
conditions changed the opinions of 
beef cattle producers and at their re- 
quest Congress recently amended the 
Act of 1933 and included beef cattle. 


Why Low Beef Prices 


There were, of course, several rea- 
sons for the extremely low prices for 
beef cattle in 1933. The world-wide 
depression and the lack of buying 
power of consumers is an important 
one, but while consumption and prices 
were thus affected by the depression, 
the numbers of beef cattle were in- 
creasing until the cattle of this country 
now number nearly 20 per cent more 
than in 1928. That is, the beef and 
dairy cattle producers have been in- 
creasing their cattle and marketing 
less than they produced. This is par- 
ticularly true of female cattle. Cows 
have in many cases not sold for enough 
to pay transportation and other mar- 
keting charges, hence they have not 
been sold and their numbers have in- 
creased until there are now 6 or 7 
million more than are needed. Owing 
to the reduced feed crops, the higher 
prices for feeds, and the low prices for 
beef cattle, there are fewer steers on 
feed than usual but the number of 
cattle slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection in December, 1933, was the 
largest of any month since 1927. These 
facts indicate that the increased num- 
bers of cattle on farms will probably 
continue to show up in increased num- 
bers sent to market during the next 
two years, especially if prices advance. 

The increase in the numbers of cat- 
tle on farms and ranches has been 
largely in cows and heifers, which, so 
long as that condition exists, means 
increased production. The number of 
breeding cows now on hand is the 
largest in history. For the past six 





years we have slaughtered an average 
of about 21,000,000 head of cattle, nee 
it is pretty certain that for the nex 
few years the slaughter will be larger 
probably an increase of 3,000,000 | 
head annually. It is estimated that we 
now have over 6,000,000 cows more | 
than needed to supply the animals to | 
maintain the average slaughter. The 
problem, then, is to get rid of the 
excess of cows and heifers now on 


farms, without still further depressing 
beef prices. 


Conirolled Production Needed 


Piainly, there is an overproductioa 
of beef cattle in this country, too great 
to be relieved by any probable in- 
crease in consumption, and the key to 
the problem is to control production, 
but merely reducing the production of 
calves will not give immediate relief 
trom low prices for the turnover in 
beef production is a long one. There 
is about 15 years between one peak of 
production and low prices, through de- 
creased production and_ better prices, 
to the next peak of production and re- 
sulting low prices again. 





In recent weeks there has been a 
marked increase in the prices paid for 
the higher grades of cattle and that 
is likely to mislead certain individuais 
and cause them to be indifferent as to | 
the necessity of reducing production. | 
Qn January 1, 1920, there were | 
70,325,C00 head of all cattle in this 
country and then a reduction in nun- | 
bers started and continued through | 
the years to 1928, when the numbers | 


had reached the low point of the cycle, | 
56,701,000 head. In 1929, the upward | 
swing began again until the number of 
all cattle reached 67,352,000 head oa 
January 1, 1934. 


Beef and Cotton Not Alike 


Knowing these facts, as all intelli- 
gent beef cattle producers do, it looks 
as if some plan would have been found 
and put into operation to prevent these | 
recurring periods of overproduction j 
and disastrously low prices. The prob- 
lems of the beef cattle producers are 
somewhat different from those of many 
other producers of farm products, i 
that the recurring periods of overpro- 
duction and low prices come at longer 
intervals and last longer. 

With cotton and tobacco, which are 
annual crops, it has been demonstrated 
during the last year that production 
can be controlled sufficiently to prompt 
ly raise prices, but it takes two or three | 
years to produce a crop of calves and 
fit them for market; therefore the 
































































Hulda and Kit, world’s champion pullers among mules. At the Ft. Worth ~ 
Stock Show they pulled a load equivalent to eighteen tons on pavement. They 5 
long to John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas. 
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problem is quite different and is more 


dificult. On the other hand, the least 
yaluable of the 6,500,000 excess of 
cows are not worth more than were 
the 10,000,000 acres ot growing cotton 


which wer« destroyed in 1933 and pro- 
duction immediately reduced. If the 
10,000,000 acres destroyed would have 
averaged 200 pounds of lint per acre 
and 400 pounds of seed (the acres left 
averaged 209 pounds of lint), this de- 
stroyed cotton at 10 cents a pound for 
lint ‘and $15 a ton for seed would have 
been worth 230,000,000. The 6,500,000 
cows which might have been destroyed, 
even at $25 per head, are worth only 
$162,500,000. 

But the destruction of 6,500,000 cows 
would not have had the same prompt 
effect on cattle prices as the destruc- 
sion of 10,000,000 acres of growing 
cotton had on cotton prices, because 
cattle cannot be cheaply stored or kept 
as can cotton and the destruction of 
these cows would not have reduced the 
beef cattle going to market for two or 
three years. Moreover, the price of 
cotton is less affected by supplies and 
prices of other textile raw materials, 
than is the price of beef cattle by the 
supplies of other meat products. Dairy 
production and prices could have been 
as effectively and beneficially affected 
by the destruction of dairy cows as 
were cotton prices by the destruction 
of cotton, but the problem is quite 
diferent with beef. 

When the beef cattle industry of this 
country was more prosperous its in- 
come was around a billion dollars, or 
around 10 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural income. It has now fallen to 
below one-half billion dollars, but even 
that leaves it a major agricultural in- 
dustry and the solution of its problems 
offers a challenge to the best minds of 
the industry and those directing the 
Agricultural Administration. 

At a meeting of 500 representative 
beef cattle men of this country, held 
in Chicago April 26, 1934, a committee 
was ordered selected to study and work 
outa solution of the beef problem. The 
problem is a difficult one but a partial 
solution, at least, may be confidently 


hoped for, 


“Country Things I Love Most” 


ROM an Oklahoma farm woman, 

Mrs. J. Gilmer Capps, of Capps’ 
Ranch, Tillman County, comes this 
month’s prize-winning list of “Country 
Things I Tove Most”—perhaps be- 
cause the editors share so emphatically 
her love for all young things on the 
farm as mentioned in one paragraph. 


I love the gray of the sagebrush and 
grasses, the soft mazarine of the 
mountains, and the majesty of silent 
stars undimmed by city lights. 

I love the cottonwoods in my back 
yard that point upward and murmur 
mitriendly fashion day and night; the 
little brook that moves so calmly 
through our pasture, and the tall pe- 
‘ans overshading wild violets in spring. 

I love soft, downy chicks; wee wool- 
ly, crepey lambs: black-velvet-coated 
wobbly calves, and baby pigs with silky 
skins, ; : 
I love the glad, wide open spaces 
= two brown-legged, blue-eyed 
tainted f on and play securely, un- 
i y the lure of unwholesome city 
a aq I walk with them and find 
tah s, new flowers, and lacy tracks 

es on the sand. At nightfall 

we greet their father who comes home 

mind as clean and wholesome as 
Ountry air. 

B. lore quiet time to think and read 
mc e€ with friends; the hour of 
oa. the country church; the 
ive ns 4 hat the country brings to 
may k give my best that others, too, 

Y know the joy of country things. . 








MRS. J. G. C. 
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GET MORE MILES 
PER GALLON 


Has your car begun to use so much 
gas that it seems you can’t drive 
past a station without filling up? Ten 
to one your spark plugs are worn 
out. Nothing will enable you to get 
more miles per gallon like a new set 
of Champion Extra Range Spark 
Plugs—and they’ll save their 
cost many times over in the 
next 10,000 miles. yy 
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CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
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Have Your Dealer Test Your Spark Plugs Regularly 

















Keeping Milk Preduction at Peak 










Mr. O. W. Walker, O. W. Walker 
Dairy, Kennedale, Texas, spraying 
one of his herd of fine Jersey cows. 


- ae 


Bock das it keeps cows’ coats smooth 
and glossy,” says Mr. O. W. Walker 


| B ipvetahpepde all over the country are finding Gulf Livestock 
Spray a real aid in keeping milk production at a peak 
figure by relieving their cows of annoying flies and insects. 


Due to the fact that it contains as high 


thrum than ordinary sprays it is a quicker killer and a lasting 


animals’ hides and [-—-—— ~~ — 
Gulf Refining Co., Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


repellent. It will not burn or blister 


need be used but once a day. It is practically tasteless 


and odorless and will not contaminate 


Pee gr oe % 





More Than Pays Cost of Gulf Livestock Spray 


ee 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 








/. ails 


as 40% more Pyre- 


Write or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE 55 eal. drame* ot 90¢ nee acl. 


copy of the booklet “Why You Should 


Spray.” You'll find it interesting and instructive. * ak Cane ac 84.90 


GULF REFINING COMPANY : PI 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks * Repels Stable & Horn Flies 





5 Gallon 
Utility Pail 


‘1.25 


When empty, this con- 
tainer is a handy pailto 
use on your farm. 


per 


gal. 


y Gentlemen: 

milk or butter. Please enter my order for the following. I enclose 
money orderto cover (1) I will pay C.O. D. O 

Oo 

Use Gulf Livestock 30 gal. drums* at 95c per gal. Oo 

5 gal. pails at $1.25 per gal oO 

Oo 

Continuous Hand Sprayer with 
TTSBURGH, PA adjustable nozzle 60c Oo 
? ’ Electric Power Sprayer $15.00 Oo 
*Price includes steel drums. 

WIOGG cas ccescnce PPYYTTITITITITILITTTTr rrr 
Address ....... india epuddéedoeeenaacetscaaasaane 
P. F. 3 
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yn DENIM 


wo ‘tat ed 


ow it is unnecessary to buy a size 
larger than you wear—no need to 
roll up trousers and turn back cuffs 
——no need to figure on shrinkage— 
if you will DO JUST ONE THING 
when you buy overalls. Look for 
the words 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


Sanforized-shrunk means that the 
fabric has been completely and per- 

manently shrunk by the Sanforizing 
Process—-WILL NOT SHRINK— 
Wears Longer. 


Buy your correct size in the style 
you prefer. You’ll find they LOOK 
better, FIT better, WEAR better 
and WILL NOT shrink out of fit 
no matter how often washed. Or 


ook SANFORIZED- 
vow? SHRUNK 





SANFORIZED PROCESS OF CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 


htt Peabody & Co inc, Petentees, 40 Werth StEMNVE 











yy KILL ALL FLIES 
‘is 6 a) 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 

hillcr attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spiil— 
Willnot soil orinjure anything. 
Lasts all season. 20¢ at all 
deaters. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 





own steady INCOME, 
4 Flavoring 8, y etics, 


peat orders. 
how to get— 








peel t itley Nal emae Bg 1 
long period of time. 


Fence. 


and inspected coil 
virtually under one 
Wheeling’s sole 


roof, 


rod or by the mile 
fence is stretched up daily for 


tHE ONLY rence 
MADE OF GENUINE 
COP-R-LOY 


With a heavy 
pure zinc 
LoYotatale) 


= for new features and advantages; 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. VA 


about Wheeling’s Lead Coated Fence 


zinc coating 
Fence 





buildings. Leak-proof, 
trouble-proof 


fire-proof, 
Ask your dealer. 


Cop-R-Loy wire, heavy zinc coated, 
made expressly and exclusively for Wheeling 
Every process of manufacture from 
furnaces, wire mills, fence looms to finished 
is within one plant, 
actually under 
supervision and _ control. 
Therefore Wheeling Fence, tough, rugged, 
flexible as well as durable, is uniform by the 
and each style of 
practical 
testing and careful inspection. You are justi- 
fied by plain facts in asking your dealer for 
this better fencing at no higher costs. 


Maybe you will want your dealer to tell you also 
lead 
applied over and united with the standard heavy 
: the double coated Cop-R-Loy 


—for the things you’ve wanted. Your 
selling Collins’ 
Medicines— 


Write for C atalog and 
SALES KIT FREE! 








N WHEELING FARM FENCE you get 
genuine Wheeling Cop-R-Loy with heavy 
pure zinc coating, a double duty weather 
protection that spreads fence costs over a 


is 


Channelarain 


First Channeldrain Roofing proved a sensation 
now SUPER 
Channeldrain Roofing, MADE OF COP-R-LOY 
WITH EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATING, 
takes top rank for popularity on American farm 
lightning-proof, 








THE YOUNG Fohks 


“What Does Farming Offer Me?” 


T’S a question hundreds of farm 


be VS 


There wa 
history when 
highest of honors was to serve.the peo. 


lems and needs. 


and girls with freshly signed American 


high school diplomas are 


one of the 


asking thein- 





a time in | 


ule | 


selves. I'd like if I can to help them ple in public office. It can be as greg 

answer it by pointing out at least some an honor today. 

of the unusual opportunities. 6. Many communities near towns of 
1. Did you know that Mr. Ford is any size offer unusual opportunities for | 

erowing thousands of acres of soy- a quality vegetable and fruit trade 

beans from which he is making paints, Notice how mucli of the food boug%y 


horn buttons, and other material for in your nearest town is shipped in, 

his cars? That Dr. Charles Herty Throughout America the cries are | 
has discovered methods of making going up, “Save the soil,” “Protect | 
newsprint paper from our Southern the forests.” Trained engineers and 
pines? That the sweet potato offers foresters who can adapt the programs | 


almost unlimited opportunitics for to practical farming 


conditions. will | 


i 


commercial products? That some day he necessary. 
our gasoline may come from plants ? & the xe ee ee we? Ge me 
Yet the field of agricultural chemis- ote farm Hike ve in words? 
try has barely been touched. forgetting for the time financial re- 
2. The next generation of farmers ward, give yourself to rural play 
and farm women is going to play writing, to helping to bring to our 
more. There is going to be more schools courses of study more nearly | 
attention to books, music, community adapted to farm life, to developing a 
activities of all kinds. We have as yet distinctive rural literature. 
almost no trained leaders for this field. 9. Finally, [ do not want yer ‘o for- 
3. With the next generation, co5p- get that with “planned agriculture,” 
erative farm buying, selling, and pro- general farming, likely with cotton of 
duction is almost certain to pass far {obacco as the first cash crop, will 0 
beyond today’s developments. The great opnortunities to the enterprising, 


great need will be for thoroughly the thinking, and the well trained. 
trained managers. We believe with Dean Paul W. 
4. We are just beginning to wake to.) Chapman, of the Georgia College of 


that are 
verge of a new day farming,” 
that farm young people now in 
have a high schools and colleges, “were born 
but we at the right time.” 

in Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE FP. @. 


our needs in rural Southern architec- Agriculture. we 
ture, home planning, and beautification. — the 


The field is practically wide open. 


“Standing on 
for 
and 

5. Politics and politicians 
bad sound to most farm folks, 
must have more men and women 
public life who understand farm prob- 


Three Rules For Success 
greatest Progressive Farmer 
more qualities 


—_— of the surgeons in 
the world are two brothers, Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo and Dr. William J. 
have 


let me say: 


success, 


that I name one or | 
that will help you wit | 


Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. They First, find out as soon as you can by | 
set an example many other brothers asking others and by trying for your- 
might well consider in that they have self what you can do best. 


stuck together and worked together 
through life and so have helped each 


other to greater than 


Second, do it. I mean stick 
main object and don’t be led away from 


success either 


to your | 


axe a "ie ie it by things which seem for the mo- 
ave achieved alone. nd when : 
would have achieved a 1 = inant to he anece iewortant. 
Dr. Charles Mayo tells our boys, “Find Third 5 tate et ee 
: : iuird, get the habit of bein cheer: | 
out what you can do best; do it; keep. ird, get th me 
j ful. A chronic grouch gets nowhere | 


cheerful,” he has given three as good 


joy in life. The 


success rules as could be asked for. and has wtubty tithe sak 
cheerful man has a good time even i 
To the Boys on Southern Farms :— fate is against him. 


In response to the request of The CHARLES fi. MAYO. 


*“How I Improved My Room” 
(Bivet Poise Lites) 


We bought a 
suite, an 


wicker 


THE fall of 1932, my 


I reached the limit of our endurance 


sister and four-piece 
rug, brass and- 


Axminster 


irons, table lamp, printed linen drapes 


with our shabby old living room. is 
ani alien Th. ere aper, paint, | 

We estimated what we would have and shades. Phe « _— spiel : the 
to have, how much of the old we 44 varnish cost $10, We hung ™ 


do Paper and put on the paint 


We pzxuinted an old rocker green é 


could use and how much we could 


an id 


our selves 


over. Our combined capital was $12. ‘ . black 
‘ ; A te bal dressed it up with orange and black 

~] - o4 “ Tes 1 < : ++2 

W e decided to invest it in ba Y cushions. Oil canvases and silhouettes 
chicks as we had an abundance ge framed, together with two good 
cheap grains and buttermilk produced nrints. and tame an ta ate Since | 
on our mother’s farm. We bought one hick daeie coe longer in vogue 
] lred ‘bred Barred Rocks and short dresses were no longel a 
wndred purebred Barred Rocks and attractive | 


we turned our old ones into 


one hundred heavy mixed breeds. The 


14 
1 A cushions. Great-grandmother’s 0° 

came in September and grew well. A Pema eneaL ah fireside 

| td | r crockery jars, a door stop, 

ey re na deveioped we saw wm Ss y 

t arew on ‘ vers 1 fi bench, small rugs, magazine racks 

as rugs rtains and living room : © 4 ot a bear | 
- a oo es books and some pieces of bric-a brat 


suites. Our county home demonstrator 


completed the picture. 


recommended our chicks to the best ; ands into 
: 1 3 4 > our friends 
restaurant in the county. At ten weeks is a joy to invite ou 1 will bea 
T Ss P Z » and W 
we began to sell them. They were a Such an attractive room a 


: : : - ada sirlhood days: 
quality product and we received .five Joy to us throughout our gir 


















cents above the market for them. We ELIZABETH GAMBILL. 
sold 140 and kept 40 select pullets. McMinn County, Tennessee. 
Ce ps a. bP t s ree : T= 


gene a TEE ag eo see e Foral AVBNAN RSS stats gS 
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How Many Do You Krow? 


HIS tin 
- paea all } 
group to spell a country, city, 
each one 


1e we want you to get Eu- 
arrange each 
river or 


“settled.” Re 


mountain. Score five for 


solved. The first is—A-L-P-S. 


1, SLAP 11. REALDIN 
» DARKMEN 12. MORE 

3, LIKE 13. TRYUKE 

4, ONLY 14. ASINCAP 

5 HERON 15. TANSHE 

6. PLANES 16. SEWNED 

7, RAYWON 17, FANINLAD 
8 LEND NAG 18. BADUPSET 
9 A HATPINCAR 19. ASLEW 

10. PLOVEROLL 20. ABLE 


VICTOR HAMNER. 
Favorite Riddles 


F YOUR uncle's sister is not your 
aunt, what relation is she to you? 
2. A thousand eyes, but cannot see. 
3. As I went over London Bridge, I 
met aman. If I tell his name, I'll be 
to blame. I told you his name five times. 
4. Round as a saucer, deep as a cup, 
all the king’s horses cannot pull it up. 
5. First day white, next day red, 
third day from my birth I’m dead. Al- 
though short my generation, yet withal, 
I clothe the nation. 
DORIS DURHAM. 
Wake County, N. C. 
ANSWERS 


2. The night. 3. Man 
5. Cotton bloom. 


1. Your mother. 
named I. 4. A well. 


Short Course July 25-30 
lia Carolina 4-H club mem- 
lt 


bers will be glad to know that 
the state short course will be held at 
State College, Raleigh, again this sum- 


mer. The dates are July 25-30. 
A varied program of instruction, 
games, demonstrations, plays, song 


contests, and sight-seeing trips is prom- 
ised. Mr. Harrill has charge of the 


girls will be under the 
supervision of Miss Ruth Current. 


boys’ program; 


Other Contest Winners 


sbitt of North Caro- 

lina was awarded second prize in 
the “How I Improved My Room” con- 
test. Third went to Ola I. Aldridge 
of Alabama. Honorable mention goes 
to Lee Toler, Doris Dickens, Garland 
Pike, Joseph Pittman, Thelma Hamil- 
ton, Martha E. Powel], Cleone Knowles, 
Cheatham Russell, Carlton Pike, Lois 
Russell, and Juanita Nobles, of North 
Carolina, Mary Alice Wine, Mary 
Louise Kubrock, Frances Perkins, Lib- 
by Metcalfe, Grace Coleman, Elmira 
Manning, and Delie Hodges of Vir- 
ginia, and Naomi Peden, Leslve W. 
Till, Amanda Riley, Daisy Spires, 
Fred Barrett, Garie Mae Hughs, Pau- 
line Pow, Lynne McCuen, and Ida 
Brumbles, of South Carolina. We 
congratulate the entire group of con- 
testants for their fine stories of real 
achievement. 


sh ) Woodfin Ne 


Europe Re-Arranged 


1. Alps 11. Treland 
2. Denmark 12. Rome 

3. Kiel 13. Turkey 
4. Lyon 14. Caspian 
5. Rhone 15. Athens 
6. Naples 16. Sweden 
7. Norway 17. Finland 
& Ergland 18. Budapest 
9. Carpathian 19. Wales 
10. Liverpool 20. Elba 


Party Plans; Club Programs 
a home 


W. LD you like to give 

oming party this summer? Would 
vou like to have plans and suggestions 
for your next club or community pro- 
gram? Young People’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., will be glad to send help for these 
affairs for 3c. : 


We 
I SEE BY THE ADS 


SEE by the ads in this paper it 
iakes a 20-mule team to take care 
I guess that is 
It used to take pret- 
ty nigh that 
when ours was 
that size. I was 
showin’ the ad 
to Marthy  be- 
cause it’s some- 
thing new I ain’t 
seen in the pa- 
per in a long 
time. 

“Ain't that the 
cutest thing ?” 
says Marthy. 
“lt takes me 
back to when Clem was a baby. He 
Was something like that only he was 
right sickly as a baby. I was scared 


to dee ith we never would be able to 
raise him,” 


just about right. 








BILL CASPER 


“Wasn’t Anna Belle all the time wor- 
tyin’ and frettin’ about boilin’ bottles 
When her and Clem was out here last 
Christnias?” | interrupts, thinkin’ I’d 
keep her from gettin’ started all over 
again ahout Clem and how much trou- 
ble she hz il a raisin’ him. “I see it 
_* this ad vou don’t have to boil 
_ now. All you have to do is 

sh them good, put some of that 
“a in them, fill up with water and 

em set.’ 

“Well I'll be.” 


“Let 
me see that ad.” 


says Marthy. 


Marthy read all about what it said 


in the 
ise ad and then she seen they would 
4 a 
You a book about what is the 




















matter with the baby and right away I 
had to tear off the end of it, put her 
name and address on it and send it off 
for one of them books. 

Our mail man wasn’t more’n over 
the hill when Marthy thinks of some- 
thing else. 

“Anna Belle ought to have one of 
them books, too,” says she. 

“Why didn’t you think about it in 
time,” I blabs out, “I could of wrote 
and asked them to send her one when 
I sent that in for you.” 

“T didn’t think of it in time,” says 
she, firm like. “You can set yourself 
down right now and write them folks 
to send her one. You might tell them 
Anna Belle’s got two babies. Maybe 
they’d send her two books.” 


So I had to set down and write a 
letter asking them to send one of their 
books to Anna Belle so maybe she 
won't have to spend all her time boilin’ 
bottles and then maybe she can take 
time to go see what the matter is. If 
you’ve got a baby I hope you do the 
same. If you know anybody else that’s 
got a baby maybe you could get a book 
for them too. 


Maybe vour baby don’t know much 
about drinkin’ out of glass bottles. If 
he don’t, get a book anyhow. It tells 
a lot about how to keep him feelin’ 
good and how to keep him from cryin’ 
and frettin’ so much. Maybe the book 
would he better than a spankin’. I 
hope you write and get the book and 
that you like it as well as Marthy liked 
hers. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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f ICED if& 
N 1900 a common BARRELS | 

way of packing 
poultry for shipment 
was to “‘ice it’? in bar- 


rels. 


The refrigerator cars used by Swift & Company 
today are as superior to the old ‘‘iced barrels” of 
the past as a late model automobile is to the ox- 
cart of pionter days. 


Each car is a gigantic icebox on wheels. In it 
are compartments big enough to hold about 6,000 
pounds of ice and salt. These hold the car’s con- 
tents under the same temperature during an en- 
tire trip. 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
was one of the first to vision the need for such cars 
More than 7,000 of them 
are now used by Swift & Company for poultry, 
dairy products and meats. 


in transporting meats. 


All space in a car is utilized by placing boxed 
meat, dairy and poultry products beneath the sus- 
pended meats. The same salesmen sell all of them 
to retailers in some 35,000 consuming centers. In- 
stead of a dozen trucks being used to deliver a 
dozen different products, the same truck delivers 
all of them to the same store. 


Refrigerator cars, as Swift & Company uses them, 
have not only established vastly wider markets, but 
have reduced distribution costs. 


Swift & Company 


For years Swift & Company's profits from all sources 
have been only a fraction of a cent per pound 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the 
“Swift Bridge of Service,’’ also the Swift Plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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Frederica Episcopal church and historic old live oaks on St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. 








I Was GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME, 


LET Us Go INTO THE HOUSE OF THE LORD —x:in: 


ATHERS’ Day as a special event, 

from all evidences, will be cele- 
brated in more communities than ever 
before this year—an undertaking with 
which we are in hearty accord. In 
my own mind, inseparably linked with 
the idea of Fathers’ Day is that of the 
little country church—little churches 
that “point with taper spire to heaven.” 
Fortunately many are still standing as 
the church fathers built them and are 
kept in a splendid state of repair, but 
in some instances they have given 
way to a squarish business building 
type—and all too often we tind no spire 
and no bell! 


As you pass through the outskirts of 
a small town or little village or coim- 
munity, have you ever noticed that 
friendly picture—the church spire sil- 
houetted against the trees and sky? It 
is almost as if that little community 
has extended a hand of welcome! 


As an avocation, nothing has repaid 
me more than a few minutes spent in 
visiting an old church, or church yard, 
for that matter. Tablets, church win- 
dows, and epitaphs tell the story of 
the gallant struggle of the early fath- 
ers. Here #s a timely observation 
from one of our Alabama readers, 
Mrs. Annie Pearl Pollard :— 


“Among the things I love most is 
my little home church. It is not ele- 
gant, though it is well equipped for 
the needs of the small community. It 
does not boast a great, scholarly pastor. 
The pianist is no great musician, but 
we are not critical when we all get to- 
gether in the little church. We only 
sit and enjoy it all and feel sorry that 
the service is over so soon. One by 
one the worshippers come in and ac- 
cording to the varying degrees of 
friendship they greet one another. 


“First there is the Sunday school 
period; then when it is time for the 
pastor to take his stand, we move back 


@ The village church among the trees 
Where first our marriage vows were 


given 


With merry peals shall swell the'breeze 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 


into our accustomed pew and watch 
the old, familiar faces as the various 
ones come in and take the The 
service is simple but the pastor is an 
earnest, busy, untiring man, doing 
much for the community. I do love 
to hear him pray. You feel as though 
God were very near when he sends up 
his earnest supplication, and the whole 
day is hallowed by the simple service 
in the little church.” 





r seats. 


For June Weddings 


June also brings with it the thought of 
the marriage sacrament the solemniza- 
tion of which can be most appropriate- 
ly performed in this “little home 
church.” Simple decorations of tall 
ferns and massed flowers around the 
altar rail, and the natural setting in the 
church itself give the ceremony a dis- 
tinctive dignity and beauty. 


While we are making our commu- 
nity codes I make a plea for “A New 
Deal for Old Churches and Church- 
yards,” and all they represent in our 
spiritual lives—a place of baptism, of 
the marriage sacrament, and as a last 
resting place. It is a practice in some 
communities to foregather in the 
spring and work on the churchyard or 
cemetery. Can’t we go a step further 
and extend this to the church itself; 
make small repairs and large ones, 


—S. ROGERS. 


thus keeping up our pride and interest 
in the institution? 

A sermon (in substance) by Roger 
Babson in his own little home church 
at Babson Park, Fla. ‘There is no 
for anyone to neglect the 
church. The solution of national dii- 
ficulties is possible only as we love 
more. Love created the world and 
kept it going. God is an all-prevail- 
ing and all-powerful spirit of 
Take the story of the huge animal, the 
dinosaur ; neither power nor size saved 
it. Peace loving animals multiply. 
There are more sheep than any other 
animal! Love of country and love of 
family have always been a tremendous 
iorce. Patience and self-control are 
far more potent than policemen. It 
is not enough that we refrain from 
lying and stealing. No one should lose 
money or a good name through us. 
Love is everlasting, creative. The uni- 
something good for us, 
whatever our temporary condition may 
be. We are free agents to work in 
harmony with divine things or against 
them. Only through quiet meditation 
is it possible to develop judgment, 
power.” 


excuse 


love. 


verse has 


Things I Shall Not Forget 


A story from a charming woman on 
the train: “On my mother’s 90th birth- 
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day she remarked to a gentleman who 
called on her, ‘My work is done, I am 
ready to pass on.’ Whereupon the gen- 
tleman replied, ‘No, my dear Mrs. — 
you must stay and teach us all how to 
be sweet sixteen though 90.’ Her fine 
philosphy of life is best exemplified 
by this instance: When asl 

cret of a happy life, she repl 
must have a sense of humor an 
real power of prayer’.” 

At Montevallo, Alabama: In the re- 
cent meet, girls from high school vo- 
cational home economics classes in Ala- 
bama prepared meals according toa 
menu and served them in two | 














This was done with an audi 

observation, but so well trained and 
well poised were they that results were 
uniformly commendable. Isn't this 


evidence enough that home economics 
training should be given impetus i 
Southland : 


every school in the 
a_ beauti- 
-edlework, 


Atlanta, Ga.: On seeing 
ful exhibit of Southern n 
exquisite in line and design and pef- 
fect in technique, one harbors the hope 
that the time may come when Ametr 
can crochet table cloths, quilts, weav- 
ing, hooked rugs, and other handiwork 
may command the respect and atten 
tion that foreign handwork is com 
manding today. Certain it is that 
American handwork merits more at 
tention and better prices as well as 
less competition from imported goods 


of that type. 


Bartow, Fla.: When more varied 
and more interesting exhibits of farm 
home industries are made, Lois God- 
bey, home demonstration agent, wil 
probably be in line for decoration. The 
exhibit in her office includes citrus and 
other canned products, leather 
textiles, basketry from native grasses 
hand hammered pewter (using nativé 
designs), cotton hooked rugs 0 pets 
fect technique and color combination; 
and the end is not yet! 


goods, 
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Breakfast pancakes, ready mixed —You'll find that hot pancakes and crispy waffles, the fam- 
ily favorites, are as easy as toast, if you make your batter with Calumet the night before and 
put the pitcher (covered, of course) in the refrigerator. 


Tvo batches of muffins from one batter — Muffins for lunch—and 
ready to bake for supper or breakfast, too. Make a double recipe and 
divide between two muffin pans. Put nuts in one, cut-up dried apricots 


or bits of jelly in the other. Wrap your pans and store. 


Coffee cake 
fiends will be 


CALUMET 


the double-acting baking powder 


fresh from the oven, while you entertain —Y our 
~ad no _Mmystified when you produce this hot spicy coffee cake 
ta sign of mixing! Try it the next time you’re having com- 

Pany for Sunday night supper or for Sunday breakfast. 





Flaky, hot biscuits for tea or dinner — Biscuit dough cannot be kept as long as batters, but you can 
mix Calumet biscuits right after lunch and slip them into the oven just before dinner or tea. Simply cut 


them out as usual; place them in pans, cover tightly, set them in the refrigerator until time to bake. 


et ‘em while they're hot!” 


Serve fresh-baked treats without 


last-minute bother. Mix early... bake when ready. 


Calumet’s Double-Action lets batter wait! 


ON’T YOU love fresh-baked quick breads 
D ... fragrant steam rising when you separate 
the rich brown crusts . . . butter melting into the 
tender-textured centers? 

Do you serve them half as often as you’d like 
to?. . . No? Too much bother? . . . Well, here’s 
exciting news for you! 

No more last-minute mixing! No more sifters 
and bowls and egg-beaters taking up table-space 
while you’re trying to get a meal! Just open the 
refrigerator—take out a pan of batter mixed long 
ahead of time— pop it into the oven. Delicious 
quick breads with no more last-minute trouble than 
baked potatoes! 


For batters and doughs made with Calumet, the 
Double-Acting Baking Powder, can wait! And 
here’s why: The first action takes place in the mix- 
ing bowl—but that’s only part of Calumet’s leaven- 
ing. There’s a second action, held in reserve, wait- 
ing for the oven-heat to say “Go!” 


Let your quick bread batter wait an hour... 
several hours .. . even over-night—and still when 
you bake it, that marvelous delayed second action 
will give you fine texture... airy lightness. 

And with this convenience, Calumet brings you 
the real economy of its small thrifty proportion! 
(Only one level teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour 
in most recipes.) 

When you consider the lovely “velvety crumb” 
that Calumet creates in cake—the extra tenderness 
in biscuit . . . the sure success that Calumet users 
know so well—don’t you think that Calumet 


should be your baking powder? 


Store Calumet batter this way 
—it will keep for days! 


Pour batter into pans ready for baking, stretch 
dampened cheese-cloth over pans, cover with waxed 
paper and tie securely. Store in a refrigerator or 
other cold place. When ready to bake, remove 
covering. 

You can mix up double recipes of your favorite 
Calumet cake, cookies, pancakes, waffles, ginger- 
bread, and coffee cake. . . have batter on hand ready 
to bake at a minute’s notice! 


Calumet is a product of General Foods, 


QUICK COFFEE CAKE 
2 cups sifted flour 1 egg, well beaten 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking % cup milk 
Powder 144 tablespoons melted butter 
*{ teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons sugar 
44 cup sugar 1 tablespoon flour 
6 tablespoons butter or other 42 teaspoon cinnamon 
shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift 
again. Cut in shortening. Combine egg and milk; add to flour mixture, 
stirring until mixture is blended. Turn into greased 9-inch layer pan, 
spreading dough evenly. Brush top with melted butter. Sprinkle with 
mixture of sugar, flour, and cinnamon. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 25 
to 30 minutes. Cut in wedges in pan.(All measurements are level.) 


FREE! 
“CALUMET BOOK OF OVEN TRIUMPHS!’’ 


119 new recipes 


for every kind of baking! 


39 cake and cookie recipes—16 frostings, fillings 
and sauces— 25 kinds of biscuits, rolls and bread 
—15 muffin recipes—1o variations of waffles and 
griddle cakes—14 new puddings, pies, shortcakes 
and doughnuts. 

With this splendid new recipe book at hand, 
you'll never be at a loss for something new to bake. 
And if you follow directions carefully, using 
Calumet’s thrifty small proportion, everything you 
bake will turn out perfection itself. All the recipes 
have been tested 
and checked in the 
General Foods test- 
ing kitchens. 

Illustrated by 22 
beautiful photo- 
graphs! Clip this 


coupon — mail today! 





Frances Lee Barton, 

General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your new FREE recipe book, ““The Calumet Book 

of Oven Triumphs.” 


Prog. F. 6-34 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
Pzint name and address plainly. 
This offer expires December 31, 1934—not good in Canada, 




















Frederica Episcopal church and historic old live oaks on St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. 





I Was GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME, 


LET Us Go INTO THE HOUSE OF THE LORD —:: 


| atthe Day as a special event, 


from all evidences, will be cele- 
brated in more communities than ever 
before this year—an undertaking with 
which we are in hearty accord. In 
my own mind, inseparably linked with 
the idea of Fathers’ Day is that of the 
little country church—little churches 
that “point with taper spire to heaven.” 
Fortunately many are still standing as 
the church fathers built them and are 
kept in a splendid state of repair, but 
in some instances they have given 
way to a squarish business building 
type—and all too often we find no spire 
and no bell ! 


As you pass through the outskirts of 
a small town or little village or coim- 
munity, have you ever noticed that 
friendly picture—the church spire sil- 
houetted against the trees and sky? It 
is almost as if that little community 
has extended a hand of welcome! 


As an avocation, nothing has repaid 
me more than a few minutes spent in 
visiting an old church, or church yard, 
for that matter. Tablets, church win- 
dows, and epitaphs tell the story of 
the gallant struggle of the early fath- 
ers. Here #s a timely observation 
from one of our Alabama readers, 
Mrs. Annie Pearl Pollard :— 


“Among the things I love most is 
my little home church. It is not ele- 
gant, though it is well equipped for 
the needs of the small community. It 
does not boast a great, scholarly pastor. 
The pianist is no great musician, but 
We are not critical when we all get to- 
gether in the little church. We only 
sit and enjoy it all and feel sorry that 
the service is over so soon. One by 
one the worshippers come in and ac- 
cording to the varying degrees of 
friendship they greet one another. 


“First there is the Sunday school 
period; then when it is time for the 
pastor to take his stand, we move back 


@ The village church among the trees 

Where first our marriage vows were 
given 

With merry peals shall swell the'breez 


And point with taper spire to heaven. 


into our accustomed pew and watch 
the old, familiar faces as the various 
ones come in and take their seats. The 
service is simple but the pastor is an 
earnest, busy, untiring man, doing 
much for the community. I do love 
to hear him pray. You feel as though 
God were very near when he sends up 
his earnest supplication, and the whole 
day is hallowed by the simple service 
in the little church.” 


For June Weddings 


June also brings with it the thought of 
the marriage sacrament the solemniza- 
tion of which can be most appropriate- 
ly performed in this “little home 
church.” Simple decorations of tall 
ferns and massed flowers around te 
altar rail, and the natural setting in the 
church itself give the ceremony a dis- 
tinctive dignity and beauty. 


While we are making our commu- 
nity codes I make a plea for “A New 
Deal for Old Churches and Church- 
yards,” and all they represent in our 
spiritual lives—a place of baptism, of 
the marriage sacrament, and as a last 
resting place. It is a practice in some 
communities to foregather in the 
spring and work on the churchyard or 
cemetery. Can’t we go a step further 
and extend this to the church itself; 
make small repairs and large ones, 


—S. ROGERS. 


thus keeping up our pride and interest 
in the institution ? 
A sermon (in substance) by Roger 
Babson in his own little home church 
Park, Fla. “There is no 
excuse for anyone to neglect the 
church. The solution of national dif- 
ficulties is possible only as we love 
created the world and 
God is an all-prevail- 
spirit of love. 


at Babson 


more. Love 
kept it going. 
ing and all-powerful 
Take the story of the huge animal, the 
linosaur ; neither power nor size saved 
it. Peace loving animals multiply. 
There are more sheep than any other 
animal! Love of country and love of 
family have always been a tremendous 
force. Patience and self-control are 
far more potent than policemen. It 
is not enough that we refrain from 
lying and stealing. No one should lose 
money or a good name through us. 
Love is everlasting, creative. The uni- 
has something good for us, 
whatever our temporary condition may 
be. We are free agents to work in 
harmony with divine things or against 
them. Only through quiet meditation 
is it possible to develop judgment, 
power.” 3 


( 


verse 


Things I Shall Not Forget 


A story from a charming woman on 
the train: “On my mother’s 90th birth- 
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day she remarked to a gentleman who 
called on her, ‘My work is done, I am 
ready to pass on.” Whereupon the gen- 
tleman replied, ‘No, my dear Mrs. —, 
you must stay and teach us all how to 
be sweet sixteen though 90.’ Her fine 
philosphy of life is best nplified 
by this instance: When 

cret of a happy life, she 

must have a sense of humor 

real power of prayer’.” 

At Montevallo, Alabama: In the r 
cent meet, girls from high sch 
cational home economics classes 1n 
bama prepared meals according 
menu and served them in 
This was with an audience in 
observation, but so trained and 
well poised were they that results were 
uniformly commendable. Isn't _ this 
evidence enough that home economics 
training should be given impetus in 


school in the Southland : 


done 


" 
well 


every 
On seeing a beautt- 


nee {lework, 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
ful exhibit of Southern 
exquisite in line and design and pef- 
fect in technique, one harbors the hope 
that the time may come when Ameri 
can crochet table cloths, quilts, weav- 
ing, hooked rugs, and other handiwork 
may command the respect and attef- 
tion that foreign handwork is com- 
manding today. Certain it is that 
American handwork merits more at 
tention and better prices as well as 
less competition from imported goods 
of that type. 


Bartow, Fla.: When more varied 
and more interesting exhibits of farm 
home industries are made, Lois God- 
bey, home demonstration agent, will 
probably be in line for decoration. The 
exhibit in her office includes citrus and 
other canned products, leather goods, 
textiles, basketry from native grasses 
hand hammered pewter (using mative 
designs), cotton hooked rugs of pets 
fect technique and color combination; 
and the end is not yet! 
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Breakfast pancakes, ready mixed — You'll find that hot pancakes and crispy waffles, the fam- 
ily favorites, are as easy as toast, if you make your batter with Calumet the night before and 
put the pitcher (covered, of course) in the refrigerator. 


Mii. Si a $s 5 Pe: 
Two batches of muffins from one batter — Muffins for lunch—and 
tady to bake for supper or breakfast, too. Make a double recipe and 
divide between two muffin pans. Put nuts in one, cut-up dried apricots 
or bits of jelly in the other. Wrap your pans and store. 


Coffee cake, 
fiends will be 
~and not a sj 

Pany fo 


fresh from the oven, while you entertain —Y our 
mystified when you produce this hot spicy coffee cake 
gn of mixing! Try it the next time you’re having com- 
t Sunday night supper or for Sunday breakfast. 


CALUMET 


the double-acting baking powder 





cial 


Flaky, hot biscuits for tea or dinner — Biscuit dough cannot be kept as long as batters, but you can 
mix Calumet biscuits right after lunch and slip them into the oven just before dinner or tea. Simply cut 


them out as usual; place them in pans, cover tightly, set them in the refrigerator until time to bake. 


“Get ‘em while they're hoi!” 


Serve fresh-baked treats without 


last-minute bother. Mix early... bake when ready. 


Calumet’s Double-Action lets batter wait! 


ON’T YOU love fresh-baked quick breads 
D aie fragrant steam rising when you separate 
the rich brown crusts . . . butter melting into the 
tender-textured centers? 

Do you serve them half as often as you’d like 
to?. . . No? Too much bother? . . . Well, here’s 
exciting news for you! 

No more last-minute mixing! No more sifters 
and bowls and egg-beaters taking up table-space 
while you’re trying to get a meal! Just open the 
refrigerator—take out a pan of batter mixed long 
ahead of time— pop it into the oven. Delicious 
quick breads with no more last-minute trouble than 
baked potatoes! 


For batters and doughs made with Calumet, the 
Double-Acting Baking Powder, can wait! And 
here’s why: The first action takes place in the mix- 
ing bowl—but that’s only part of Calumet’s leaven- 
ing. There’s a second action, held in reserve, wait- 
ing for the oven-heat to say “Go!” 

Let your quick bread batter wait an hour... 
several hours... even over-night—and still when 
you bake it, that marvelous delayed second action 
will give you fine texture... airy lightness. 

And with this convenience, Calumet brings you 
the real economy of its small thrifty proportion! 
(Only one level teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour 
in most recipes.) 

When you consider the lovely “velvety crumb” 
that Calumet creates in cake—the extra tenderness 
in biscuit . . . the sure success that Calumet users 
know so well—don’t you think that Calumet 


should be your baking powder? 


Store Calumet batter this way 
—it will keep for days! 


Pour batter into pans ready for baking, stretch 
dampened cheese-cloth over pans, cover with waxed 
paper and tie securely. Store in a refrigerator or 
other cold place. When ready to bake, remove 
covering. 

You can mix up double recipes of your favorite 
Calumet cake, cookies, pancakes, waffles, ginger- 
bread, and coffee cake... have batter on hand ready 
to bake at a minute’s notice! 


Calumet is a product of General Foods. 


QUICK COFFEE CAKE 
2 cups sifted flour 1 egg, well beaten 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking % cup milk 
Powder 144 tablespoons melted butter 
*4 teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons sugar 
44 cup sugar 1 tablespoon flour 
6 tablespoons butter or other 44 teaspoon cinnamon 
shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift 
again. Cut in shortening. Combine egg and milk; add to flour mixture, 
stirring until mixture is blended. Turn into greased 9-inch layer pan, 
spreading dough evenly. Brush top with melted butter. Sprinkle with 
mixture of sugar, flour, and cinnamon. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 25 
to 30 minutes. Cut in wedges in pan.(All measurements are level.) 


FREE! 
“CALUMET BOOK OF OVEN TRIUMPHS!”" 


119 new recipes 


for every kind of baking! 


39 cake and cookie recipes—16 frostings, fillings 
and sauces—25 kinds of biscuits, rolls and bread 
—15 muffin recipes—1o variations of waffles and 
griddle cakes—14 new puddings, pies, shortcakes 
and doughnuts. 

With this splendid new recipe book at hand, 
you'll never be at a loss for something new to bake. 
And if you follow directions carefully, using 
Calumet’s thrifty small proportion, everything you 
bake will turn out perfection itself. All the recipes 
have been tested 
and checked in the 
General Foods test- 
ing kitchens. 


Illustrated by 22 
beautiful photo- 
graphs! Clip this 


coupon— mail today! 





Frances Lee Barton, 

General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your new FREE recipe book, ““The Calumet Book 

of Oven Triumphs.” 
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Name 
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Pzint name and address plainly. 
This offer expires December 31, 1934— not good in Canada, 

















million years 
| have carried 


Death and 
Destruction!” 


**Of all the household pests that fly 
or crawl I am the most deadly and 
destructive... bugs, fleas, roaches 
and mosquitoes are just a bunch of 
amateurs compared with me. . 

most of them specialize in some 
peculiar form of dirt, but personally 
[ am not particular... any old filth 
looks good to me. .. wherever it ac- 
cumulates, I BREED. . 
people live, I COME. . . wherever 
there is health and cleanliness, 1 
DESTROY. 
foul for me to live in, and nothing 
too pure for me to befoul. .. I in- 
fect your utensils with filth and your 
food with disease...I carry afflic- 
tion to the aged and brush with the 
wings of death the lips of the young 
... but the one thing I fear isBLACK 
FLAG LIQUID.. .that sweet-smell- 
ing stuff certainly brings death and 


. Wherever 


. . there is nothing too 


>»? 


destruction to me. 








RID THE HEN HOUSE 
OF MITES AND LICE! 
Spray the roosts with liquid... 
dust the nests with powder... 
leave the rest to BLACK FLAG! 


























N Washington County, North Caro- 

lina, down on Lake Phelps lies a 
large tract of land that is an agricul- 
tural paradise. On these two farms 
there are 42 families—9 colored and 
33 white. 

After the canning season was over, 
Miss Eugenia Patterson, the home 
agent, decided to organize a club in 
that section. The manager of the 
farms codperated. He gave them the 
use of an empty house for a club house. 
The club was then organized. The 
agent is trying to give them demon- 
strations in real, vital home needs, such 
as sanitation in the homes (screening 
of doors and windows), kitchen im- 
provement, gardening, canning, and 
yard improvement. At present the 
agent has under way a kitchen cam- 
paign. Many have papered walls, 
painted, and.built shelves, tables, etc., 
for their kitchens. 

MRS. W. H. HARRISON, 
President, Washington County Feder- 
ation of Home Demonstration Clubs. 


Contests for Virginia Girls 

VARIETY of 

4 club girls of Virginia offer an 

opportunity for competition in many 

interesting phases, according to Miss 

Maud Wallace, state home demonstra- 
tion agent. 


contests for the 


A national 4-H club girls’ style dress 
revue will be open to all bona _ tide 
4-H club girls working under the su- 
pervision of the home demonstration 
agents, who are enrolled in the 4-H 
clothing demonstration for 1934. They 
must be in good standing with records 
up to date. Each entrant must com- 
plete the requirement of the clothing 
demonstration and enter a style revue 
when she will model a dress she has 
made. This may bea wash dress or suit 
for school, of wool, silk, or rayon, ‘best 
dress,” or informal party dress. State 
winners will compete in the national 
4-H girls’ style revue at the Club Con- 
gress. The highest ranking girl in each 
division of the contest will receive a 
gold watch, and the national winner a 
gold medal of honor. 


The 4-H homemakers’ achievement 
contest will give the girls opportunity 












A washable, cool, well fitting suit 

is a boon to both the small boy 

and his mother, and it will be easy 

to dress up little sister in a lacy 

crochet dress. Both are crocheted 

of cotton, which makes them cool 
and practicable. 


“HOME Ec” LEADERS SAY 


to compete for honors in foods and 
nutrition, clothing selection, home im- 
provement, and a variety of other 
achievements. There will be contests 
sponsored by three canning companies, 
who offer prizes including a $400 schol- 
arship and cash totalling $130. 

Canning Contests Open 
7. ENCOURAGE better canning 

for a more practical live-at-home 
program, Virginia home demonstration 
women will be given an opportunity 
to compete in two canning contests. 
Miss Maud E. Wallace, state home 
demonstration agent, calls attention to 
the contests outlined for 1934. It is 
also the purpose of the contests to 
emphasize the wisdom of budget can- 
ning for well balanced meals. 


Both contests are open to home dem- 
onstration women in good standing 
who have not won first place in the 
respective contests for the past two 
years. At least 10 members must enter 
for a county contest, and entries must 
be made to home demonstration agents 
by July 1 on entry blanks, to be ac- 
companied by copy of members’ can- 
ning budget. 

One contest exhibit will consist of 
one jar of meat or chicken, one of fruit, 
and one of vegetables; the other, of 
one jar of fruit and another of vege- 
tables. Only first prize county exhib- 
itors may enter the state contests. 


OP 


The Summer Fashion Book 
AVE you a skeleton in your 
closet? A skeleton of a good 

dress that only wants the re-making? 

Do you long to have a complete ward- 
robe, all the way from a new pair of 
pajamas to the billowing folds of a 
summer afternoon dress? 

Summer garments are easy to make 
with our new pattern book, full of 
ideas for all ages. How to have a 
complete summer wardrobe with a 
minimum of effort and cost is a prob- 
lem worthy of consideration. 

Order your copy today so that you 
can get started on the summer ward- 
robe right away. Enclose 10c and ad- 
dress your order to Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist, Birmingham, Ala. May we sug- 
gest that our readers be very carcful 
in ordering patterns as none can be 
exchanged. 




















What's the Sense of 
Taking on Another Chore? 


With the Eveready Air Cell “A” pat. 
tery your “radio chore days” are over 
No more trips to town for rechargins 
rp . . ‘ ee ass oO 
The Eveready Air Cell “A battery 
never needs recharging. It lasts 1000 
hours—a whole year—even if yoy 
use it 2 or 3 hours every one of ‘the 


365 days. 





ee _ - + 
/ current from your Eveready 
Air Cell “A” battery will cost you less 
»er hour than even the most economical 
nie of dry cell “A” battery. And dry 
cells, remember, are very unsatisfae. 
tory. When new, their high voltage may 
blow out tubes and, as their voltage 
drains away, reception gets weaker, : 
Eveready makes the only Air Cell 
“A” battery. It’s the only “A” battery 
proved by test that will operate the 
new “Air Cell’’ Receivers satisfactorily, 
Any attempt to substitute a cheaper 
scaleable will rob you of the splendid 

benefits of your “Air Cell” Set. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine, 
General Offices: New York, N.Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide CC and Carbon Corp, 


= a 
Be Sure to Visit the 


DELCO-LIGHT 


PLANTS AND BATTERIES 


DELCO PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


EXHIBIT 


General Motors Building 


WORLD'S FAIR - CHICAG 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
General Motors Blidg., Detroit, Mich, 












“DON'T WAIT TILL | AM 
SICK BEFORE YOU 
SEND FOR IT. PLEASE 

DO IT NOW!” 


GLOVER’S NEW 


DOG BOOK 
FREE 


It’s the most complete, in- 
teresting and instructive 
book in colors on the Care 
of your Dog ever produced. 
Contains a wealth of valuable, 
authoritative information. Send == ‘ 
for your copy today. 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept.26, 119 Fifth Ave. 


TLL FILL YOUR 
POCKETBOOK 


} 054950 
START MAKING UP T' 42> 


Send me your name on post- 




























card. tell you how to_ 
make up to $42.50 a week taking charge 
of a fine paying Tea and Coffee Route i 
your own locality. You 
Must be willing to put 
in a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s profit. No 
experience or training 
needed. I furnish every- 
thing, including simple 
plan for operating route. y 
Ford cars given pro- this pleas- 
ducers as bonus. Prof-] :nt, easy, dié- 
its begin immediately. | nitied business. 
_ Costs nothing to get - t 
4 complete facts and evidence © 
* big cash earninss. No ole 
tion. Send no money. Jus 
@ name on postcard. Act today. 
ALBERT MILLS, Route Mar. 
Cincinnati, Ohi — 


KILLS INSECTS 
SAFELY 


Beware of poisonous insecticides. 
SLUG SHOT, dust or Ta eee the 
garden. Always safe, now een Seid 
ever, with Stabilized Rotencne pret 
everywhere. Insect Contr aM 60. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEN. 


33 Ferry St. 5 
FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWER 
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HYPODERMIC NEEDLES 
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By J. D. DOWLING, M. D. 


T IS human to fear that which we 

do not understand. Since the use of 
yaccines and serums in the treatment 
and prevention of disease is relatively 
new, the average person does not know 
very much about them; consequently 
their use is apt to seem mysterious and 
dangerous, and even supposedly intelli- 
gent erown-ups have the most childish 
fears about “being vaccinated.” Since 
they are ashamed to admit that they are 
iust afraid, these people invent all sorts 
of reasons to prove that the use of 
vaccines and serums is “unnatural,” “a 
medical fad,” and so on. They get very 
indignant at the thought of cruel doc- 
tors injecting “all sorts of foreign poi- 
sons” into the pure bodies of helpless 


victims. 

Of course these reasons, like all 
made-up excuses, are absurd, and de- 
ceive no one. Instead of being “unnat- 
ural,” modern methods of immuniza- 
tion against such diseases as typhoid 
fever, smallpox, and diphtheria are the 
most natural and logical of all possible 
ways of treating disease. They depend 
for their effect not upon “foreign poi- 
sons,” but upon the stimulation of the 
body’s own internal, inherent powers of 
resistance. 

Somewhere in the body, for example, 
there is a tissue or gland or organ 
which has the power of manufacturing 
a substance which is poisonous to ty- 
phoid bacteria. The impulse which sets 
this living factory to work is the pres- 
ence of typhoid bacteria in the blood. 
Typhoid vaccination consists in the in- 
jection of a number of dead typhoid 


bacteria. By introducing these dead 
bacteria purposely the body is stimu- 
lated into producing this bacteria-kill- 
ing substance. As this is a natural prod- 
uct, as natural as any other constituent 
of the blood, it is not eliminated as a 
foreign drug would be, but circulates in 
the blood for years, ready to exert its 
killing force on any invading typhoid 
bacteria which may appear. Is this 
not a more natural, logical, fitting sys- 
tem than pouring foreign chemicals 
down one’s throat? Yet the very per- 
son who loudly proclaims that he is 
“not going to permit any doctor to 
inject poisons into him” usually thinks 
nothing of dosing himself with this, 
that, and the other by way of the 
mouth. e 


The wonderful protective vaccines 
and serums which science has devised 
against such ancient plagues as typhoid 
fever, smallpox, diphtheria, and many 
others, are among the most precious 
gifts of this century of progress; no 
less wonderful and valuable than the 
auto, the telephone, and the radio, But 
they are of no benefit to those who will 
not use them. Medical science has 
given you the power of rendering your- 
self and your family immune to plagues 
which a tew short decades ago threat- 
ened kingdoms. But if because of 
childish fears and prejudices you refuse 
to accept these gifts you might just as 
well be living in those centuries now 
happily passed. Why not be modern 
and up-to-date, in health as in other 
things, especially when being up-to- 
date in health costs so little? 


Sc 
For LATE SUMMER AND FALL FLOWERS 


LANT a few gladioli bulbs every 
10 days during June and the first 
half of July. Little space is needed. 
They will do well six to eight inches 
apart in narrow rows. Plant three 
or four inches deep. This will prevent 
them falling over from the weight of 
the flower spikes. Pulling the dirt to 
the plants in the form of a ridge when 
cultivating will also aid in this respect. 
2. Plant zinnia seed in rows where 
they are to remain and thin out to one 
plant to each 4 to 8 inches. Even 
where an early planting of these was 
made a June planting is desirable, in 
order to have good blooms right up 
to frost. To get the biggest and most 
blooms plant on rich and well prepared 
ground. 


3. Make a second planting of nas- 


turtiums, especially if a moist, rich 
space is available. 

4. Those willing to give the neces- 
sary work and time to grow chrysan- 
themums should. set plants now. Very 
rich ground is needed, and a place 
where water may be applied is essen- 
tial. 

5. In the same class as chrysanthe- 
mums is the dahlia, so far as work, 
soil, and water is concerned. This 
month is a good time to plant the 
bulbs if not already planted. 

6. Do not remove the leaves from 
old hyacinth, tulip, jonquil, and iris 
plants. These are needed to aid in 
storing plant food in the bulbs that 
are now growing for next year’s 
blooms. Let the tops die down entire- 
ly before removing them. 


BS 
MovIES WORTH SEEING 


ILD Cargo. Frank Buck’s ex- 
Periences in capturing wild ani- 
mals and reptiles for zoos. Monkeys 
and honey bears furnish comedy ; 
tigers, leopards, and a python thrills. 
Viva Villa—Wallace Beery as the 
Mexican bandit in a stirring picture 
which doesn’t hesitate to show him as 
norant, cruel, and ready to follow 
Pretty faces, as well as a popular idol. 
Educational, but not recommended for 
children, 

Mystery of Mr. X—A thrilling 
oy. A thief suspected of mur- 
er has to prove himself innocent. 

Bottoms Up. 


-If you like musicals. 





About a press agent who puts over an 
unemployed extra girl and a fake 
English lord as her father, getting a 
movie contract for her. 

Also Recommended.—The House of 
Rothschild, David Harum, As _ the 
Earth Turns, Littlke Women, Alice in 
Wonderland, Carolina, Christopher 
Bean, Death Takes a Holiday, Dr. 
Bull, Duck Soup, The Emperor Jones, 
Footlight Parade, Hi Nellie, 1 Am Su- 
zanne, The Invisible Man, It Happen- 
ed One Night, The Kennel Murder 
Case, Miss Fane’s Baby Is Stolen, Mr. 
Skitch, Roman Scandals, Six of a 
Kind, Smoky, Spitfire, The World 
Changes. 





No NEED TO BOIL 
BOTTLES — 


If you wash them this way! 


No boiling necessary. A simple Borax 
cleansing purifies bottles perfectly. 
Here's the method Dr. Roger H. 
Dennett, famous pediatrician, recom- 
mends in his book “‘The Healthy 


““As soon as the baby has taken his 
feeding, wash out the bottle with soap 
or washing powder, using a long- 
handled bottle brush to get it scrupu- 
lously clean. Then rinse the soap out 
with hot water and put into the bottle 
a heaping teaspoonful of borax. Some 
warm water is now poured in and the 
bottle is vigorously shaken until all 
the borax is dissolved. It is then filled 
brimming full of water and allowed to 
stand full of this strong borax solution 
until the next morning, when the feed- 
ings are made up for the day. If each 



























































bottle is treated in this way, we have 
in the morning the whole lot perfectly 
clean and ready to be filled with the 
day’s feedings as soon as the borax so- 
lution has been poured out and the 
bottles rinsed once with clear water. 
With this method it is unnecessary to 
boil the bottles each day and it is a 
great saving of time and trouble.”’ 

This is just one of the many ways 
that Borax can help safeguard your 
baby. Send for the new illustrated baby 
book—‘*‘Oh, dear, what can the matter 
be?’ And when you buy Borax, remem- 
ber— many ‘borax compounds’’ sold 
contain very little Borax, some only 
5%. 20 MULE TEAM BORAX is 
guaranteed all pure Borax. Ask for it 
by name! 





Pacific Coast Borax Co., Dept. P. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new 


= eg IE baby book —‘‘Oh, dear, what can the matter be?"’ 
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The Brides 






s ago... like 


today’s Brides . . . prized fine 





needlework, stitched with 


smooth, even, elastic threads, 





J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O. N. T. 
Best Six Cord...So your guide 














to good thread that does not 
fray nor tangle is the spool- 





end that says Coats or Clark’s. 


FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY... AS TODAY 











THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 
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@For the Younger Set 


No. 800—Free and easy to wear and smart! It can 
have puffed sleeves or wee caped shoulders. Sizes 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. 

No. 782—Shirt and shorts score a sports hit and then 
there’s a skirt to don for spectator sports. The entire 
outfit comes in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18 years. 

No. 2616—Bows on the shoulders lend feminine charm 
to this snappy little one-piece sun-tan frock. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 

No. 3460—Exceedingly attractive in sheer printed cotton 
voile with contrast of plain voile. Sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 

N. 843—Two styles are illustrated, the high neck blouse 
and the V-neck blouse with windblown bow. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 858—Handkerchief-finish lawn print in a delicate 
wee pattern as sketched is charming for this model. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 

No. 3251—A most accommodating dress is this. The 
cape can unbutton. Take it off and you have a sports 
rig. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 
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Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin (preferably 
coin). For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine, 











DON'T SEND 



















FAST COLOR 
printed lawn dresses 
in rose, green, or 
blue. Sizes forgirls 
|, 6 to 12 years. Pair of 
side leather oxfords 
with strong compo- 
sition soles; rubber 
heels. Black. Sizes 
84 tollandi1} to2. 
SUST send name and 
address, giving sizes 
and colors wanted. 
Pay postman $1.98 
when he delivers 
shoes and 2 dresses. 
Wepay postage. Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 











Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your eyes 
water and nose discharges continuously, don’t 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send to 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 475-T Frontier Bldg, 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











SEWED TO STAY 


Designed for Home sewing, this smooth, easy-to 
work-with thread looks neater, draws tighter, has 
great strength. Write for free 20-yard sample 

Lily Mills, Shelby, N. C 


LILY MERCER/ZED SEWING THREAD 


Holds My 


FALSE TEETH 


Tighter and Long! 


I’ve tried several kinds of powders to hold a! 
false teeth. When I tried FASTELTH 1 he 
the one powder that does not thin out oF — 
away, but “stays put” all day. It gives hye? 
pleasant feeling, a real sense of security, 
holds and holds and holds, Breath 1s ont 
pleasant. If anyone with loose-fitting false te ; 
wants all-day comfort and a real stay there “4 
insist upon FASTEETH at any good drug, stor 
Send 10c for pocket dispenser and trial rs 
Dept. P, Fasteeth, Inc., Binghamton, N, 
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THE BRIDE’S TROUSSEAU 





By CYMBEL TAYLOR 


OWEVER much events of the 
H past few years may have re- 
strained her purchase of fine things, 
this is the time in her life that the 
bride feels she can spend freely for 
lovely bridal things. Shopping for 
one’s trousseau is the most entrancing 
shopping she will ever do. Trousseau 
allowances can fly out the window it 
there is no plan, but modest amounts 
can be made to go surprisingly far, 
with wise purchasing. 

Decide first which clothes you will 
wear most, and what are the most im- 
portant occasions in your new life. 
Make the costumes for those occa- 
sions. just as perfect as you can, to the 
last accessory. Economize, if you 
must, on things you will wear the 
fewest number of times. 

It is an old-fashioned idea that serv- 
iceability in travel clothes is synony- 
mous with drabness. They can be de- 
cidedly practical, whether the bridal 
trip is by boat, motor, or train, but 
they must also be smart and not tag- 
ged as bridal. 

The most beautiful weddings and 
those which linger longest in the 
memory of the guests are the simplest 
affairs, very carefully arranged and 
managed. 

In town, the wedding may be per- 
formed in a ehurch followed by a re- 
ception. If it is to be rather formal one 
can indulge in the traditional wedding 
with bells, veil, cake and all. 


The Wedding Gown 


The bridal gown is always chosen 
in accordance with the time of day 
when the ceremony will be performed. 

For a morning wedding the bride 
usually wears a traveling costume, a 
suit or a silk dress accompanied by a 
coat of cloth or dull silk. 

In the country, the village church 
may supply the background for the 
ceremony and the quainter the church 
the better. The decorations will be 
simple; sometimes wild flowers will 
form a lovely background for the altar. 

For a home wedding in the sum- 
mer, a soft cream crepe de chine or 
flat crepe frock is very pleasing to 
those who believe that marriage should 
never have an appearance of display. 
But there are others who feel that the 
dignity sacredness of the cere- 
monial is deepened by observing cer- 
tain traditions and forms. 


For a very informal wedding the 


veil is left off. A very simple dress 
can be used which afterwards can be 
worn as a dinner or an evening dress. 

Beautiful will be the bride who 
wears the classically simple wedding 
dress of heavy dead-white crepe with 
a high neck line, softly draped bodice, 
and waistline ending in a graceful 
sweeping train. A long veil of tulle 
worn with a halo headdress and a 
bouquet of calla lilies and white lilacs 
complete the ensemble. 


What Kind of Veil? 


Various types of headdress may be 
selected this season. The veil may 
fall from a halo, hat, bonnet, or small 
cap-like headdress. Tulle or net veils 
are sometimes caught at the top with a 
bunch of orange blossoms or any 
white flower; or the veil can fall from 
a wreath of green leaves. 

The traditional ivory satin gown is 
a creation of romantic charm as satin 
possesses a shimmering quality and a 
distinctive glamour. The long, close 
fitting gown of white satin made prin- 
cesse style with a shimmering, sweep- 
ing train is always a favorite for a 
formal wedding. For the petite slender 
bride a gown of white taffeta with a 
short rounding train is very alluring. 
A perfect picture of balance and 
rhythm is one where the bride looks 
poetic in a lovely sheath of lace gown 
with a froth of ruffles swirling to 
the knees. 

Weddings are getting gayer, more 
summery. Everyone is using cotton 
more and more this year and the brides 
are using organdie for the bridal 
gown. Organza and mousseline de 
soie are among the other crisp airy 
materials for summer gowns. Shorter, 
blither veils, lilting headdresses with 
daisy and field flower bouquets are 
very new. 

For the bridesmaids’ costumes, 
there’s more leeway in color. For 
spring and summer weddings these 
frocks may be of chiffon, crepe, or- 
gandie, lace, or satin. Large hats are 
most often the choice for daytime wed- 
dings. 

What should be included in the 
bride’s trousseau? As a rule the kind 
of life the bride is going to lead de- 
termines more or less the extra things 
she will need; her station or place in 
the community in which she plans to 
live. Any general list for a trousseau 
must be added to or decreased accord- 
ing to the individual needs. 


MAKE YouR OWN ACCESSORIES 
By MRS. GRACE WILLIAMON 


LD pocketbooks can be covered 
with material to match one’s 
summer ensemble. They add a pleas- 


Ing touch to any costume and the job 
easily done, 


A purse of striped seersucker to 
match an ensemble of white dress and 


striped seersucker coat is effective and 
economical, 


, To cover, cut a paper pattern about 
ahalf inch larger all the way around 
than the purse. Turn the edge of the 
material under and baste it first on 
the under side of flap. Put the extra 
Pieces in the sides, like the purse it- 
self, then stitch all around the edges 


slowly on the machine. To fix the 
snap, cut a tiny hole in the cloth, raise 
the metal snap with a knife, push the 
cloth underneath, then mash the snap 
back securely in place. 

To finish, one may sew a colored 
button on the flap to match one’s 
dress. If you haven’t an old purse, a 
cheap white one can be purchased and 
covered to match. 


’ 


To make gloves, try ripping up an 
old pair of cloth gloves to cut a pat- 
tern, and make yourself a pair of 
white gloves with striped cuffs to 
match purse and dress. 
sories cost almost nothing and may 
be expensive if bought at the store. 


These acces- 

























NO MOTHS 
OR WASPS. 
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NO WATER BUGS, 
SILVER FISH, 
OR ROACHES. 


NO DISEASE — 
LADEN FLIES,OR 
OTHER INSECTS 
TO HARM BABY. 

























NO ANTS, FLIES, 
MOSQUITOES! 
OR ROACHES. 


1 CAN SLEEP 
IN PEACE. 
FLIT POWDER 
KILLED MY 


NO INSECTS 
ANYWHERE- 
A CLEAN HOUSE. 
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WHY NOT TRY THIS MODERN METHOD 
OF SOLVING THE INSECT PROBLEM? 


Thousands of housewives use Flit not only be- 
cause it keeps their homes free of dirty, annoying 


bugs and insects, but because it saves them money. 


/ 


Their homes are free from moths which ruin 


expensive clothes; and free from ants and 
reaches which spoil costly food. So they make 
spraying with Flit a regular part of their house- 
keeping. They spray each room from attic to 


cellar, keep it shut tight for five minutes—and 





all insect pests are gone. 






FLIT 


GUARANTEED : 


as advertised in 


Not only that, but Flit quickly dispels cook- 


ing odors. GOOD 
= HOUSEKEEPING 
Remember, Flit is sold with a money- , 994 


back guarantee. 


Get a can of Flit Powder, too. Shake it 
into cracks and hard-to-reach corners. It 
kills every bug it comes in contact with. 
It is a sure way to rid your dog of fleas. 


FLIT 


Ane 0 Par. Oo, 


SPRAY AND POWDER 







Flies 
Mosquitoes } 


~__ POWDER __ 


IT COSTS SO LITTLE e IT DOES SO MUCH 















































































THE SAFEST, EASIEST WAY TO 
THRIFT AND BETTER LIVING” 


The safest and easiest canning method known 
for all food products of the farm is available 
with the National Pressure Cooker. By can- 
ning fruits and vegetables with this cooker 
you provide the family with better food from 
farm products that formerly went to waste. 
Pressure cooking is the only safe method of 
canning meat, fish and non-acid vegetables, 
for it is the only method that completely 
Ccestroys harmful bacteria. 


THE NATIONAL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


For unfailing satisfaction, be sure you use the genuine National 
Pressure Cooker. Its superiority has been demonstrated in 
homes everywhere for over 25 years. Do not be confused by 
other cookers made to look like it, or sold under a similar name. 
There is only one National Pressure Cooker, and it is made at Eau Claire, Wis. 


IMPROVED SEAL-O-MATIC CAN SEALER 


Eliminates loss of food resulting from faulty sealing. It seals tin cans as 
the factory seals them, acts automatically and is easily operated with 
one hand. An attachment also opens cans. The same cans may be used over and over again. e Ask 
your dealer for the genuine National Pressure Cooker. 


Every genuine National Pressure 


Cooker has ‘*Zau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin’’ stamped on the cover. 








SPECIAL CANNER 


A new National Pres- Q 
sure Cooker, designed 
especially for can- 
ning. Equipped with ; 
a canning basket in- KOOOCt 
stead of racks and 


read wees Net | PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


cans or 10 No.3 cans. eo 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


Sell It 
at a Profit 

















ECZEMA 


Aiso called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Almost anything useful that you have a 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. | 


up—Try a week’s free test 

’ _ f of a mild, soothing, guaran- 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it for teed treatment, which for 30 years has been giving 
sale in the Eczema sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.’’ 


CLASSIFIED ADS 7 


| 700 Pork Sauares n* SREDALIA, MO. 
Pe Fatrest Offer Ever Made te 
VICTIMS OF ACID (vow nny 


MILLIONS 
USE TUMS! 
O positive are we that you will 
approve this new way to treat 

stomach distress, caused by acid in- 
digestion, that we offer this “‘Guar- 
antee Test.”” Just ask your druggist 
for the special new 3-roll Carrier 
Package of Tums; only costs 30c. At- 
tached you will find a generous test 
packet of Tums. Use this test supply 
the next time you feel distressed. See 
how quickly Tums counteract acid 
and dispel gas. Then, if you don’t 
agree that Tums give the quickest, 
most positive relief possible, just re- 
turn the Carrier Package unopened. 
Your druggist will refund every penny 
you have paid. Carrier Package in- 
cludes handsome gift Tums users 
have always wanted—a metal pocket 
carrier, that keeps a Tums roll fresh 
and sanitary in pocket or purse. 

Try Tums today. Millions already 
use these refreshing candy-like 
mints, which act to neutralize ex- 
cess acid without over-alkalizing 
the stomach. Tums contain no 
soda—or any water soluble alkali 
—that’s why! pens 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINECO., St. Louis,Mo. 


TUMS \* 


FOR THE TUMMY * oS ice A TUMS 
SCA eee / erg Senet 



















TEST PACKET 
Lets You Prove lums 
Are Quicker Relief 
..OR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


















































Mrs. PRESIDENT’S FLOWERS 


Favorites of Many White House Occupants 


By MARY F. 


ANDERSON 


@ In this fascinating two-part intervicw (the rest will appear next 
month), the veteran White House gardener, Mr. Henlock, tells of 
Mrs. Cleveland's violets, Mrs. Wilson’s pansies, Mrs. Taft's cherry 
blossoms, Mrs. Coolidge’s and Mrs. Roosevelt's roses, and of mag- 
nolias planted by Andrew Jackson in memory of Mrs. Jackson. 


S| evenncaprnes and pink Radiance 
roses—have generally been the 
favorites in the White House Gardens,” 
Mr. Henlock, who was gardener there 
for nearly half a century, relates. 





S 


“The Radiance rose blooms early 
and lasts until freezing weather, and 
its symmetry and color are most satis- 
factory. While Mrs. Roosevelt uses 
other types of roses for interior deco- 
ration, there will soon be more than 
ten thousand rooted cuttings planted to 
prepared beds about the grounds.” 


The rose garden, which is one of the 
most important landscape units on the 
White House grounds, was designed 
by the first Mrs. Wilson. (Both Mrs. 
Wilsons, it will be remembered, were 
Southern women, the first a Georgian, 
the second a Virginian.) The first was 
an artist of considerable ability with a 
penchant for landscape design, and left 
on the grounds south of the mansion 
several spots of beauty of her design 
and making. 

Besides her rose garden, Mrs. Wil- 
son grouped the shrubbery about the 
south entrance and designed the “‘Pres- 
ident’s Walk’ and the perennial sec- 
tion—that lovely bit of Italian garden 
near the east wing of the White House. 
In the center of the perennial section 
is a small pool of water which mir- 
rors the stately arbor vitaes that stand 
by its edge. 

Pebbled walks are bordered with hy- 
acinths, peonies, phlox, petunias, pop- 
pies, dianthus, marigolds, and a host 
of other perennials, each in its proper 
season. These are succeeded at last by 
sprightly cosmos, heavy headed dah- 
lias, and vari-tinted chrysanthemums 
which continue the blooming pageant 
until long after the first flurries of 
snow have fallen. 

Mr. Henlock was gardener from the 
first Cleveland administration until he 
reached the retirement age near the 
close of the Hoover term. More than 
any other person he is familiar with the 
floral preferences of the people who 
have lived in the White House. 


Favorites of First Ladies 


“Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt’s favorite 
flower seems to be the yellow rose,” a 
member of the gardener’s staff said, 
“a golden yellow with coppery tints 
like a sunset.” Several greenhouses 
are specializing with the sunset-tinted 


rose with its long stems and velvety 
petaled flowers shaped something like 
the La France. Mr. Saunders, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Henlock, says that Mrs. 
Roosevelt thinks that shade blends bet- 
ter with the pronounced colors of the 
state drawing rooms than the light 
pink or deep red roses. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt was fond 
of fragrant old-fashioned garden flow- 
ers, blossoms that blended well in bou- 
quets, such as heliotropes, lilies of the 
valley, sweet peas, and baby’s breath. 
The sweet pea was probably her choice 
of all flowers. There was a riot of 
colors in the long rows of sweet peas 
that ran several times across the gar- 
den, and it was Mrs. Roosevelt's own 
particular job to go with scissors and 
basket in the mornings and cut sweet 
peas for the breakfast table. It was 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt who solved 
the hand-shaking problem, which is 
such a strain at public receptions, by 
carrying an enormous bouquet of flow- 
ers which so engrossed her hands that 
no one expected her to lay aside the 
flowers and was quite satisfied with her 
nod and gracious smile. 


Bouquets for Guests 


Mrs. Hoover was also fond of gaf- 
den flowers and observed a lovely cus- 
tom started by Mrs. Cleveland of giv 
ing departing guests bouquets of White 
House garden flowers, which she had 
often gathered herself, remembering 
the special preferences of her guests. 
She frequently used California flowers 
and fruits in her decorative schemes— 
pomegranates, tangerines, oranges, an 
purple grapes that gave vivid splashes 
of color. Her favorite of all flow 
ers was probably the lily of the val- 
ley. She seemed to combine it with 
everything she wore, and seemed to like 
its fragrance for her sitting room. 

Mrs. Harding delighted in the u% 
of American Beauty roses. She said 
that she would use gay flowers about 
the house to dispel the cloud of gloom 
which had hung everywhere during the 
war. Great clusters of vivid, ont 
stemmed roses stood in tall jars 4 
high vases everywhere flowers ©" 
possibly be placed. They glowed 1 
dark corners like smoldering candles 


* y les 
and in great velvety mounds on tab 
in the middle of the rooms. é 

clusion 


(Look next month for the com 
of Mr. Henlock’s interview.) 
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OUT * MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 








By SALLY & 


UNE, the month of Roses, of 
J Brides, and of Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ates, is indeed a Beauty Month. 
Brides and graduates are usually 
beautiful, surrounded as they are with 
their lovely glow of youth and happi- 
ness! So it is hardly necessary to tell 


them much about enhancing their 
beauty on The Great Day . . . wheth- 


er Wedding Day or Graduation Day! 

For both bride and graduate, how- 
ever, The Day is a Commencement 
Day—a commencement of a new life, 
and of a new viewpoint on Life and on 
Beauty. For each of them, it will be a 
life where personal appearance is an 
asset or a liability in the quest for 
happiness and success, instead of 
merely a gift bestowed by 
Nature, either generously 
or stingily as the case 
may be. 

If you are a graduate, 
you are going out into 
“the wide, wide world” 
—off to college, into busi- 
ness, or into a new kind 
of social life in your own 
community. In every new 
contact you will be judg- 
ed first by your outward 
appearance. You need not 
be perfectly beautiful, but 
you do have to be per- 
fectly groomed if your 
college mates, or your 
employer, or the thrilling new young 
man, or the fascinating family of 
newcomers in the circle in which you 
move are to find in you no evidences 
of the neglect which seems to stamp 
any modern woman as a bit lacking in 
good breeding. 


Good Grooming Important 


So, Miss Girl Graduate, all this 
means that in these vacation” months 
now at hand, you’ll be wanting to get 
to work and give yourself the beauty 
care needed to turn you out as good 
looking as you can be. It may sur- 
prise you how lovely a You may be 
revealed to the waiting world. 

Some of this daily care which you 
will need is already a routine with 
you—if you've been reading carefully 
these columns and the leaflets offered 
here. Still other suggestions will be 
given in the ensuing months. And 
many of the “Do’s and Don'ts” to be 
given here for brides are just as 
“Do-ey and Don’t-ey” for you. The 
thing for you is just to realize the 
importance of good looks and to stage 
a Commencement right now of the 
business of attaining the most attrac- 
live appearance possible to you. 


If you are a bride, make a solemn 








CARTER 


Commencement for Brides and Graduates 


vow, along with your marriage vow, 
that you will do your level best to be 
as beautiful in the eyes of your lover 
on your Golden Anniversary as you 
are today. 


“T Still Care” 


That doesn’t mean that there won’t 
be “silver threads among the gold,” 
or that there may not be a lacework 
of wrinkles which living and loving 
are apt to trace. But it does mean 
that you never expect to let him see 
you with the untidy wisps of hair, the 
neglected skin, the unkempt clothes 
that say to him as plainly as words, 
“Once I cared what you thought of 
my appearance; now, I don’t.” He 
doesn’t know or care— 
he need never know or 
care how you get your re- 
sults, but every husband 
appreciates (whether he 
says anything about it) 
coming home to a fresh, 
dainty attractive wife. 

So, Mrs. Bride, don’t 
let all your “showers” be 
kitchen showers! Hint 
ever so gently to family 
and friends that Toiletry 
Showers are the latest 
thing, and that powders, 
creams, talcums, make- 
up vanities, and bath ac- 
cessories will be welcome 
gifts to tuck into your honeymoon suit- 
case and to stock the bathroom in your 
new home! 

Then use these gifts every single 
day of your life. It is much easier to 
set apart a little rest and beauty time 
for yourself in your first days of 
housekeeping than later. Hold out 
for this time through the years. 


If possible, take this beauty time 
after the dinner work is over. First 
relax in a warm tub, wash your face 
with soap and water, and rinse well. 
Then smooth cold cream or tissue 
cream over your face and neck. Wring 
out two big cotton pads in cold water, 
then in witch-hazel or other skin tonic, 
and spread them across your eyes. Go 
to bed—to sleep if you can. Begin by 
“unlaxing” in every muscle. ‘Blank’ 
your mind as much as you can. 


When you get up you'll feel like a 
new person. A quick removal of the 
excess cream, a patting with skin tonic 
or astringent, an application of makc- 
up, a hundred sirokes of your brush 
and careful arranging of your hair, 
and you are ready to slip into iresh, 
dainty clothes, and to look like a pic- 
ture book bride greeting husband at 
the gate. 
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eke Beauty . 
Why Hay t Art of Applying Make-up 


a) 
: Real Foes of 
e Wrinkles? 
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Bim below. Send your request to 

D aeham, Alabama. 

Q petoct Your Make-up Carefully 
ourself—Beautifully 


BEAUTY’S BUGABOO—SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A ls “Tr es * . 
par PIC ULARLY a summer problem is that one of superfluous hair. Sally 
arter's newest leaflet deals with best methods for mecting—and vanauish- 
us toe of beauty. You may have a free copy—or any five of the booklets 


Sally Carter, Progressive Farmer, 


Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 

It’s Fun To Give Yourself a Manicure 
O) Giving and Using Perfumes 

O Beauty Hints for Summer 

What to Do About Pimples 


O00 


O Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 






















Enclosed kerosene* burners 
operate only a short time 
daily—NO ELECTRICITY 








IKE MAGICI FREEZING WITH HEAT! 
L A match ...a little kerosene... 
that’s all you need for modern re- 
frigeration with Superfex, the oil- 
burning refrigerator. 


Like magic, yes; but as practical and 
reliable as the Perfection oil stoves 
we've been making for 40 years. 
Introduced six years ago, thousands 
of these refrigerators already are in 
use all over the world... even at the 
equator Superfex freezes ice cubes 
with oil heat. 


IT SAVES...and EARNS! 
Like magic, too, are its savings in 
food, time, labor and money. No 
more of those tiresome steps to 
makeshifts for food cooling. No 
hauling of ice. No wastes through 
food spoilage. A greater variety of 
more appetizing, wholesome foods 
... delicious chilled salads and des- 
serts. For some it also EARNS... by 








keeping dairy products and other 


foods cold, fresh and marketable. 


NO CONNECTIONS — 

WORKS ANYWHERE 
No wires, pipes, or other connections 
...uses only the heat from a little 
kerosene.” The burners are lit only 
a short time each day and go out 
automatically. No machinery to get 
out of order. 


Built of durable sheet steel, beauti- 
fully finished; interior finished in 
porcelain enamel. A quality product 
built for years of service. Wide 
choice of sizes. Easy terms. 


Send the coupon for complete 
information. Learn why users say, 
“| don't know how we ever got 
along without it.” 

*Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
World Leaders for More Than 40 Years 


A few franchises still available i 


\ of qualily [ DISTRIBUTORS: some territories. Write for details. 


UPERFEX 


THE Oc¢-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


es PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY (EEE 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refrigeration Div., 7900-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets giving complete information about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators. 


NAME 





ST. OR R. F.D 
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Every year this thrifty woman has a winter —— 

garden in the cellar of her home! Shelf Years of home canning experience 
after shelf, crowded with fresh fruits have taught her that BALL Jars provide 
and vegetables—summer’s health and the safest, surest, and most economical 


sunlight, canned in BALL Jars. means of preserving foods ci pass tops 
Once this winter garden is hermetic- for future use. for 

ally sealed in BALL Jars, her whole Your grocer can show you MASON JARS 

family is assured of a delicious, bal- a BALL Jar for every can- 


anced diet. They are guaranteed all those ning need. Use only BALL 
health- -giving vitamins needed during Jars. The name BALL is 
the long winter months. — blown in the glass. 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK. Mail coupon below with leaflet from a 
box of Ball Jars and get this book of 284 recipes FREE or send 10c. 


ag 
















Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. PF-6 


Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 
BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing— 


( One Ball Jar Carton (LJ Ten cents in coin (Check 


Enclosure, or the one sent) 
MIMD n ares ainin'olg nan <a ia's ales wie dea ao naie alas <c18 4 gels ale 
MMI, Address... 0.00. ccccccscecesceccevcesceesecs 
RUBBERS MM aa ak a rcisinta a alare ela nacass AMIE osicc Seater 





rp ae Your Address F ARMERS WANTED 


’ e bd . 
Don t fail to notify us. Give both your Age 18 to 50, to qualify for steady U. S. Government Jobs. 


| Commence $105-$175 month. Short hours, common schoo! 
new address and your old one two | education, List of jobs and valuable information sent 


weeks in advance. | eee. Write Today 


What To Do 
Until The Doctor Comes 





In the home and on the farm we constantly meet with accidents 
and injuries, such as cuts, wounds, bruises, superficial burns and 
sprains. Every intelligent father and mother should know how to 
give first aid, while waiting for the doctor to come. There are three 
things to do: 


1. Cleanse the wound thor- 
oughly 


2. Apply Astyptodyne 


3. Cover with clean band- 
age. (Keep part of band- 
age directly over wound 
saturated with Astypto- 
dyne.) 





Astyptodyne contains the soothing and _ healing 
properties of the Southern pine trees in. their most 
agreeable and effective form. It represents the most 
perfect preparation, being free from irritating and ob- 
jectionable elements. It is aseptic, styptic, soothing 
and healing. 

Astyptodyne is a product of nature, and not a patent 
medicine. It is just as valuable for live stock and 
domestic animals. Keep a bottle in your family medi- 
cine chest, and one in the barn-locker ready for instant 
use. An ideal treatment for sores, blisters, sore 
muscles, charlie-horse, insect bites, sunburn, and the 
pains of rheumatism, sciatica and lumbago. ’ 

Astyptodyne is a household necessity. Sold by druggists and 
general stores in three sizes: 30c, 60¢ and $1.20. 














Asparagus is one of the first vegetables to reach the pantry shelves. 





CANNING EARLY VEGETABLES 


By MARY 


N CANNING vegetables a few 

rules of success command atten- 
tion in the process. Start out with 
only sound, clean, fresh vegetables; 
one bruised or inferior piece may send 
a whole jar or more into the discard. 
After selecting the vegetables, wash 
them thoroughly, making sure that no 
bits of soil remain, as certain micro- 
organisms contained in earth cause 
spoilage. 

As a first step, vegetables must be 
prepared for cooking and pre-cooked 
a few minutes to shrink them before 
they are packed hot in the container, 
and the remaining space in the jars or 
cans filled with the liquid in which 
vegetables have been cooked. 

May we remind you to pack mate- 
rial in the jars as hot as it is possible 
to handle them, and to dispatch your 
work so that jars will not cool off be- 
fore they are put into the canner. 

Tin cans must be completely sealed 
before being placed in the canner. 


New rubbers of good quality should 
be used on glass jars. Place rubbers 
in position on jars which have been 
filled with boiling hot food and seal 
according to the following directions: 
On the screw-top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two piece 
caps which consist of screw-band and 
lid with sealing composition attached, 
place lid on jar, turn screw band down 
firmly for any method of processing. 
With wire-clamp glass-top jar, raise 
the upper clamp in position to hold the 
lid in place, leaving the lower clamp 
loose. After processing, fasten tight 
clamps, screw top, and screw band with 
rubbers. If the two-piece self-sealing 
type lid is used, no rubber is needed. 


Vegetables Require Pressure 


The food is now ready for process- 
ing. The Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, recommends that the pres- 
sure canner be used for all vegetables 
except tomatoes. 

“The water bath canner (any cover- 
ed vessel of sufficient depth for the 
jars or cans to be completely immersed 
while processing, and equipped with a 
rack or false bottom), or the pressure 
canner used at 212 degrees F. is pref- 
erable for fruits and tomatoes. It is 
desirable that the pressure canner be 
equipped with both thermometer and 
pressure gauge. In using the pressure 


Fancy pack and plain string beans, 

corn, and lima beans canned in the 

home lend variety to the daily meals. 

Courtesy Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. D. A. 


AUTREY 


canner, wait until the steam flows from 
the pet cock before closing ; otherwise 
the pressure is no indication of the 
temperature. Commence to count time 
when the pressure reaches the desired 
point, not before.” 


Glass jars should be sealed when re- 
moved from the canner. Plunge tin 
cans quickly into cold water to stop 
cooking. 

To can non-acid vegetables, use the 
pressure cooker and add 1 teaspoon 
salt to 1 quart of vegetables. If de- 
sired, add 1 tablespoon sugar to 1 
quart of corn or peas. 


How to Proceed 


Beans: Select young, tender beans 
in which seed have not formed. Cut 
into uniform pieces 11% inclies long. 
Liquid in which beans were pre-cooked 
should be strained to remove ary sedi- 
ment and used to fill jar. 


Beets: Can whole from. selected 
vegetables uniform in size, from 1% to 
2 inches in diameter. If larger beets 
are used and are to be cooked, slice or 
quarter. However, quality and appear- 
ance are lowered if vegetable is cut. 

Lima Beans: Beans must be young, 
tender, and uniform in size and color. 
Liquid in which beans are pre-c¢ joked 
should be strained before adding. 


Corn: You may use whole grain, 


: . ee 
or make several cuttings from cob anc 
scrape the latter for a moré¢ : a 
product. Pre-cook until starch grains 


thicken a bit. 


English Peas: Young, tender peas 
of uniform size should he selected, 
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preferably of medium size. Strain liq- 
uid in which peas are pre-cooked be- 
fore pouring over pack. Liquid should 
be as nearly clear as possible. 


Processing in Pressure Cooker 


String beans should be processed 
for 40 minutes at 10 pounds pressure 
or 240 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Peas: 50 minutes at 10 pounds, or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Corn; 80 minutes at 15 pounds pres- 
sure, or 290 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Okra: 40 minutes at 10 pounds, or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit. 

kra and Tomatoes: Tomatoes peel- 
ed, cored, and quartered. Cook to 
consistency of chili sauce. Okra should 
be canned whole, with small, short 
pods used. If larger, can in one- 
fourth inch slices. 

Tomatoes : Can evenly ripened, whole 
tomatoes in own juice. Or make thick 
puree. 


Tomato Puree: Use 1 gallon toma- 
toes, 1 large onion, 1 cup chopped sweet 
red pepper. Cut tomatoes into medium- 
sized pieces and add onion and pepper. 
Cook until tender and run through 
sieve. Add 1%4 teaspoons salt and 3 
teaspoonfuls of sugar to eaclt gallon of 
pulp. Return to fire and cook until it 
resembles ketchup, stirring constantly. 
Put immediately into sterilized jars 
and process in water bath 25 minutes. 


HE good proportions and simple 

details of the early colonial farm- 
houses set the precedent for the de- 
sign of this house. The plan is direct 
and shows little waste space. Simple 
construction methods are used for ease 
of erection. 

This original unit contains a com- 

bination living and dining room, bed- 
room, kitchen, and two open porches. 
Ample closet and storage space is 
provided. This scheme shows no base- 
ment, but it would be possible to in- 
clude one if desired. Another scheme 
has been developed to erect this house 
without the center entrance. This 
gives more closet space at the front. 
Both front rooms may be heated with 
fireplaces or stoves. 
_The kitchen is carefully designed 
tor the maximum convenience of the 
housewife. All built-in equipment is 
arranged in a manner for the most effi- 
tient and step-saving usage. Proper 
space is given to the cooking range 
and oil stove. The stoves rest on a 
cement hearth with a 4-inch brick wall 
at back to provide fire protection. In 
the flue above the stove there is a vent 
to carry off smoke and cooking odors. 
A large wooden fuel box with both 
outside and inside doors is included. 
















































































Tele charming colonial house 
ay be added to as the 
years go by. 





A NEW- FASHIONED COLONIAL HOUSE 
By CHARLES E. SEITZ 


Agricultural Engineer, Virginia Extension Service 


@ This well planned new Virginia colonial house plan provides for the 
mintmum needs of the family. It may be added to as the years go by 
and the need arises for increased space. The additions may be made 
separately er at the same time as finances permit. 









thubarb Recipes 


Rhubarb is among the first of the 
garden products suitable for canning 
and also among the most nutritious. 
Try these recipes for canning rhubarb 
submitted by Miss Martha M. Mc- 
Pheeters, specialist in food nutrition of 
the Oklahoma Extension Service :-— 


CANNED BAKED RHUBARB 


Wash rhubarb and cut stalks, with- 
out removing the skin, into one-half 
inch lengths. Add one cup sugar to 
each quart of rhubarb. Bake in a 
covered baking dish until stalks are 
tender. Pack while hot into clean, 
hot jars, and seal. Process in a hot 
water canner for 5 minutes. 


RHUBARB (COLD PACK) 


Wash and cut stalks into one-half 
inch lengths. Be careful not to “string” 
in cutting. Dip into boiling water for 
1 minute. Pack firmly into hot jar, 
and cover with a hot syrup made of 
two parts sugar and one part water. 
Partly seal and process for 15 min- 
utes in a hot water canner. 


RHUBARB JAM 

Chop 6 pounds of rhubarb and let 
stand overnight with 5 pounds of 
sugar. In the morning put one lemon, 
one orange, and one pound of seeded 
raisins through a food chopper. Mix 
all ingredients together and simmer 
slowly for three hours, stirring often. 
Pour into hot jars and seal. 


The additions provide two bedrooms, 
bath, large living room, and porch. 
All rooms have closets. The rear porch 
may be inclosed in glass and used as 
laundry by moving tubs from kitchen. 
The additions may be built with the | 
original house or put on separately 
at a later time. These rooms are heated 
by wood stoves and fireplaces. 

Provision is made to light the house 
with electricity. 

The following materials will be 
used in constructing this house: 





Foundation walls and footings— 
concrete. 

Main walls— wood frame with 
weatherboards, wood shingles, or ver- 
tical boards with cover strips. Field 
stone or brick may be used for the 
original unit with additions built of 
wood frame. 

Roof—Black or green asphalt shin- 
gles, asbestos shingles, or slate. 


Interior finish—The walls may be 
treated in various ways including plas- 
ter, wall board and plastic paint, verti- 
cal boarding and battens, etc. Full in- 
formation will be furnished on this part 
of the work. Complete construction 
drawings and specifications will be 
furnished at a small cost, with esti- 
mated cost for Virginia of the origi- 
nal house including wood frame con- 
struction, stone, and brick. 


Editor’s Note: Similar house plans 
for farm families of other states may 
be secured by writing to the extension 
service in your state. 





READY, ANN~-HIGH-POWep eS EVERYTHING WELL« 
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AN ECONOMICAL STOVE 
... that’s also 
QUICK AND CLEAN 





SUPERFEX 
OIL-BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A few 
cents’ worth of kero- 
sene makes the cold. 
No electricity or other 
connections required. 
Write today for free 
booklet. 
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High-Power 


Perfection . i Se oe 
Range R-559 } ; 






5 hae here’s economy without drudgery 
—fuel economy without soot and ashes. 
Perfection stoves use kerosene, the modern 
economical fuel, and the new High-Power 
burners start to cook the minute you light 
them, saving fuel. 


High-Power burners are easy to light, easy 
to regulate for any desired cooking heat, 
from broiling to gentle simmering. They are 
so clean you can wipe the pots and kettles 
on your best tea towels, so fast you can 
boil two quarts of water in eight minutes! 


The new High-Power Perfection stoves are 
designed for convenience. There is a vari- 
ety of sizes in ranges with built-in ovens 
and stoves for use with separate ovens. 
Finishes are porcelain and baked enamels 
and lacquer in a choice of dainty kitchen 
color combinations. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration this week. Perfection Stove 
Co., 7820-D Platt 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


"THE BEST BUY IS THE STOVE THAT 
GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION” 


“T’ve always found it ‘penny 
wise and pound foolish’ to 
buy without considering 
the unseen values. In stoves 












as with every other house- 
hold appliance, we must 
live a long time with our 
mistakes. It pays to buy 
known quality, like Per- 
fection oil-burning stoves.” 


ERFECTION {160% 


Syed THAT SAVES TIME x Chantiuess THAT SAVES WORK & Auel Economy THAT SAVES MONEY 
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KARO 


provides needed 


EXTRA 
ENERGY 


All of us, at some time or other, 
feel the effects of fatigue—and 
are not able to continue with 
our daily tasks  satisfactorilv. 
This is due, in a large measure, 
to the lack of reserve energy. 
Those who are called upon to 
do much outdoor physical labor, 
especially farm workers, realize 


this fact. 


Karo contains a_ generous 
amount of Dextrose, the vital 
food element which supplies the 
body with heat and energy. This 
is important because Karo is 
easily assimilated and digested— 


and is a source of quick energy. 


Make Karo a part of your 
daily diet—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cere- 
als, etc. Keep your family and 
yourself well supplied with this 


delicious table syrup. 


Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose — with a small 
percentage of Sucrose le 

added for flavor — a!l ii? 
recommended for case of 3 


digestion and energy value. 





The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 








MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 
which is 

PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 



























LEISURE FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
By Means of Well Selected Tools 


AY HY all this talk about leisure 
time?” a harried housekeeper 
“Well, it is just talk,” we 
rise to remark, “unless the housekeeper 


writes us. 


wise in her day and generation pro- 
vides herself with tools and equip- 
ment that liberate her from the count- 
less demands on her time and strength.” 

If she is to do intelligent buying 
each housewife will do well to make 


her own questionnaire. She will 
want to ask herself if the article in 
question is to be used often or seldom. 
What is the cost in proportion to the 
probable use in the household? Can 
storage space be provided? Is it easy 
to use, easy to clean and care for, well 
finished and durable? Having bought 
the tool equipment we must give it in- 
telligent care if we are to get a maxi- 
mum of service from it. 


Passing in Review—Good Housekeeping Tools 





@ Put the steam pressure 
cooker on the eight-hour 
basis. Make it fill the pan- 
can 





try the painless way 
a few containers each 
day ; prepare a whole meal 
in 20 to 25 minutes; cook the thresher 
or picnic meat,a whole ham, turkey, 
or several chickens at one time. It is 
equally valuable to keep coffee or tea 
hot at picnics, and special dinners; 
prepare a cooked cereal in 10 to 12 
minutes; sterilize the baby’s utensils; 
serve as a preserving kettle. 

















@ A dish drainer saves 
time drying dishes and 
washing cup towels. Get 
a size suflicient for your 
family. More sanitary to 
pour boiling water on 
dishes than to dry with cup towels. 

















a @ Use the salad oil mix- 
Ses WK (after salad is made) 
fa | to make salad dressing; 
o/ f to whip cocoa—it does 
iO away with the skim; to 
whip cream; for soft 





custard when it is curdled. 


oa 





@ How many miles do 
you walk each day to see 
what time it is? A kitchen 
clock would change all 
that. Put one with good 
sized dial where it can be 


ane ) 


a JY 





easily seen. 





@ Corn off the cob in 
two turns! Six sharp 
knives dispatch the work 
of canning and cooking. 
No more spattered walls 
or cut fingers. Time 
saved can be used for a manicure. 











@ Bean snapping makes 
its exit. This gadget cuts 
a quart of beans with a 
push of the lever. It is 
helpful not only for can- 
ning but for everyday 
cooking as well. 





GY 














; @ A long-handled dust- 
q pan saves your back and 
. the knees of your stock- 


= : é : 
I \ > ings! Why take up time 
& Sep with what is just “dirt 


under your feet”? Have 
one upstairs as well as down. 














| © Double boiler for milk 
| cookery, cereals, etc. Se- 
ae lect one with a broad base 
i that will stand up. Round- 
) jo 
=| ed corners are easy to 
clean. Look for smooth 
handles with no angles and pockets 
that collect dirt. 











@ Use fruit jars to 
store cereals, coffee, etc. 
They are easy to dis- 








tinguish, easily cleaned, 
and sanitary—free from 
mice and insects. Easy, 


too, to tell when the supply needs re- 
plenishing. 


@ Vegetable brushes save 
hands and nails. Select 
one with stiff bristles. 
Snips off the corn silks 
in a jiffy and whisks off 
the grit in no time! Grand 
to snatch the skins off newly dug 
potatoes. 











@ A lamp or light in 
> every room, and a box of 
Qe page . . 2 
vO matches hard by, invites 














is Sai : 
a2z>5 a bit of reading each day 
“4GE and adds comfort and con- 
— —! venience to the whole 
household. Keep lamp filled and 
match box full. 

@ A _ high stool saves 


backache and nerves. Fine 
too for climbing on to 
take a peek at the top 
sheif. danger of 
falling through, or tip- 
Especially good for iron- 


Less 














ping over. 
ing day. 





@ A lantern and _ flash- 
light are two real farm 
home companions! Some 
of the newer types of 
flashlights have adjusta- 
ble focus to throw a spot 
on henhouse or barn. 

















pa @ The rise of the gar- 
bage pail! Set on table to 








Ks prevent stooping. Paint 
LUI J} inside for ease of clean- 
=—__|| ing. Gallon size bucket, 





covered, convenient, light, 
and easy to handle. 


Be 
HELPS FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


Curtain Making (free) 
The Fine Art of Starching (free) 
FREE CANNING BOOKLETS 
1. Home Canning Book 
2. How to Can Fruits and Vege- 
tables 
3. Steps in Canning. 
ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 
1. Community Fourth of July Cele- 
bration, Price 3 cents 
2. Summer Picnics, Price 3 cents. 


HOUSE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 

Architect’s standard plans and 
specifications for three-room, four- 
room, five-room, six-room, seven-room, 
and eight-room houses. Price $1.50 
per set. 

CROCHET DIRECTIONS 

1, Small Boy’s Suit, Price 3 cents. 

2. Little Girl’s Dress, Price 3 cents. 

Send requests or orders to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 


SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN SEALER 
WITH THE 
"T1400 Fool 
GURY proof 


Reflanges cans with a flange 
as good as factory job, and 
with only one turn of crank. 
Uses same principle as used 
in can factories. 





Sturdy 
Simple 
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eS 


GUARANTEED 


It will pay you to 
investigate Dixie 
SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
Sealersand Dixie 
IMPROVED 
Pressure Cookers 
before purchas- 
ing other brands 


DIXIE 
CANNER 
co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Athens, Ga. 


Dept. H 








LOW PRICE 
AND 
INTE 


ESTING 
DESCRIPTIVE 
MATTER 
UPON 
REQUEST 

















Learn to Play 


Pane-organ Vion RRL: 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become @ 
musician. Our home 
study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price 

service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for thefree 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1368 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


—— 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying; 
embarrassing freckles quickly a0 
surely in the privacy of your ow? 
room. Your friends will wonder how 
you did it. Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
removes them while you sleep. 50° 
Leavestheskinsoftand smooth, 

the complexion freshand clear. AJr 


Stillman’s\ 


FRECKLE CREAM 




















Mail this Coupon to Box 165 ia 
THE STILLMAN CO., Aurora, filin 


klet on Freckles. 
FREE i. os Face Powder 
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VARY THE DIET WITH FISH 


@ Passing vehicles with telltale fishing poles remind us that it is time 


for summei fishing trips. 





hos 
} OS: 


frozen, and mild-cured—altogether 
j 


And—usually at least though not always—a 
fishing trip means more fish in the dict. 
; >t» secure on the market fish canned, pickled, dry salted, smoked, 
variety enough for every taste. 


Aside from fresh fish, it ts 








Salmon croquettes 
are attractive and 
appetizing. 


Salmon loaf served 
in the baking 
dish simpliflies 
table service and 
meal planning 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


AINCE fish is available in most any 
S section of the South it is entitled 
toa place high up on the list of foods. 
The Bureau of Home Economics re- 
minds us that we can count on sait 
and canned fish ameng the low cost 
fish products. 

Fish is different from meat in tex- 
ture and flavor, likewise in cooking 
procedure. Unlike meat, fish in gen- 
eral is colorless, soft, with little deti- 
nite flavor. To make fish dishes at- 
tractive and palatable it is important 
that we serve fresh, crisp salads, high- 
ly flavored relishes and = dressings, 
lemon juice, etc. For instance with 
broiled fish you might serve baked 
stuffed potatoes, string beans, and a 
crisp spring vegetable salad of young 
onions, radishes, lettuce, green pep- 
per, and cucumbers with a tart salad 
dressing. For codfish cakes. we sug- 
gest hot tomato sauce. 

Salt mackerel offers a variety of 
recipes: broiled, boiled, fried, baked, 
served with white sauce and bread 
crumbs. 

Freshen smoked or dry salt fish in 
water two hours or more before cook- 
ing. Salt mackerel is soaked 24 to 
48 hours. 

Of canned fish, the most used are 
salmon, tuna fish, oysters, shrimp, kip 
Pers, and sardines. 


Here are some recommended recipes. 
“PIGS IN BLANKETS” 


Inspect oysters for bits of shell, 
tte. This is facilitated by pouring 
oysters from container into a strainer 
held over saucepan in order that juice 
may not be lost. Wrap a slice of very 
thin bacon around each oyster and 
laste) with toothpick. Arrange on 
rack or dripping pan and bake in hot 
Pee until bacon is crisp and brown 
(425 to 450 degrees F.). Toothpicks 
should he removed before serving. 


DEVILED SHRIMPS 


Shrimps 4 


; re obtained alive in shells, 
boiled in 


shells, or as fresh shrimp 


n : 

heat. One-half pound serves four. 

If live . ; 

b ; live shrimp are used, plunge into 
Ming, salted water for from 12 to 15 


minutes. When cooled after plunge, 
cut shell with | 
the roun, 
The blac 
should } 


snife point and remove 
1 tail which is the edible part. 
k network or intestinal canal 
€ removed 





—Courtesy Corning. 


1 cup shrimps or 1 tablespoon chop- 
1 can (No. ped parsley 
2 hard cooked 1 teaspoon chopped 
eggs onion 
1%4 cups white sauce, “% cup buttered bread 
medium thick crumbs, toasted 
Cut egg into quarters and arrange 
with shrimps in baking dish or cas- 
Add onion, parsley, paprika, 
and sauce. Cover with bread crumbs 
and bake in hot oven until food is 
thoroughly hot (400 degree F.). This 
should take from 10 to 15 minutes. 


serole. 


SHRIMP A LA NEWBURG 





1% cup diced 2 2 yolks, 
cooked shrimp slightly beaten 
2 tablespoons Dash of salt 
butter (if necessary) and 


1% tablespoon flour few grains cayenne 
1% cup cream 

Cook shrimp in melted butter in 
saucepan over low heat for five min- 
utes, and add flour. Stir in cream and 
continue stirring until sauce boils. 
Stir in egg yolks and cook for one 
minute. Add salt and cayenne, and 
garnish with triaugles of toast. 

SALMON LOAF 

1 tablespoon chopped 


parsley 
1 tablespoon lemon 


1 No. lean salmon 
(about 2 cups) 
% cup bread 


crumbs juice 
2 eggs Few grains cayenne 
1 teaspoon salt Y% cup milk 


Mix bread crumbs and milk to- 
gether and stir in unbeaten eggs, salt, 
cayenne, and parsley. Drain oil from 
salmon, remove skin and bones, and 
separate into flakes. Add lemon juice 
and combine salmon and bread mix- 
ture. Turn into a buttered baking dish 
or casserole and bake at 235 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about 40 minutes or 
until firm and nicely browned. May be 
served as is or with either parsley or 
egg sauce. 

SALMON CROQUETTES 

The same recipe given above for 
salmon loaf may be used for making 
croquettes. Flake the fish, removing 
skin and bones. Stir in milk, bread 
crumbs, unbeaten eggs, and seasoning. 
From one tablespoon of the soft mix- 
ture round out croquettes with hands, 
and coat with dry bread crumbs, thea 
dip into beaten egg to which a few 
drops of water has been added, and 
roll again in crumbs. Bake in oven 
in baking dish or casserole for about 
25 minutes (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
or fry in deep fat. Makes twelve small 
croquettes. 

OYSTER SOUP 

Place 1 quart milk in saucepan, to- 
gether with 1 pint of water, salt, pep- 
per, mace, and one teaspoonful of but 
ter, and heat on stove. When liquid 
comes to boil add oysters and let sim- 
mer for five minutes. Thicken with 
cracker crumbs. If canned oysters are 
used, open can and let stand on back 
of stove until hot before adding liquid. 














to seal or to open. 


KERR Mason Caps 
Fit ALL Mason Jars 


Use KERR Mason Caps to modernize old style 


mason jars you have on hand. Look for the name 


on every KERR Jar and KERR Cap. 


Send for “Modern Methods of Home 
Canning”’= Mailed FREE 


A penny postcard will bring your 
copy of this valuable booklet giving 
concise but complete directions for 
canning all foods by all methods. 
Write today to Kerr Glass Mfg. 
Corp., 323 Main St., Sand Springs, 
Okla. 


IN HOME CANNING 


(Standard for over 30 Years) 


Home canners prefer KERR Jars and Caps because 
they are economical and seal air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing loss by spoilage. Use KERR Jars and Caps for 
canning ALL fruits, vegetables and meats by ANY 
METHOD and can with complete confidence. 


KERR gold lacquered Caps have the natural gray 
sealing composition flowed in. No rubber rings are 
required. No muscular strength or wrenches needed 







You Can TEST the Seal Instantly. 


¥ 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Rez.) PATENTED 





Seal Air-Tight— No Rubber Rings Required 











It’s a genuine 


EVERITE 


* KERO 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PRODUCT 


. 
k ROM pancakes to angel food—from 
crispy bacon to juicy roast beef—this 
range will cook anything and everything 
you want to cook as you’ve always 
wanted it cooked. Why? Because its 
intense heat gives you exactly the tem 
peratures you want—when you want 
them. Because of the dependable oven 


EVERITE > ° 





KEROGAS . ° 











Three-burner 


EVERITE STOVE 


aeaseE WANTED 


thermometer which shows you exactly 
how hot your oven is at all times. Be- 
cause the burner is designed not only for 
fast heat, but for c/ean heat. 


¢ And with all its fine cooking results, 
this is the economical range—to buy 
and to use. With its Auxiliary Cooking 
Top and its highly efficient burners it is 
amazingly low in fuel consumption, 

¢ Before you buy any cooking range see 
the Everite—the range that makes a 
good cook a better one—the range that 
gives you etter results with Jess fuel. 
There are other range models, as well as 
two-, three-, and four-burner stoves. One 
of them will exactly suit your purpose— 
and your pocketbook. 


¢ Manufactured by A. J. Lindemann & 
Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco. 


PREMIER 




































































PROFITS! 


F you want to stop the havoc of the 

bean beetle, use Dow Magnesium 
Arsenate. Spray or dust on the under 
side of bean plant leaves. This effec- 
tive insecticide is your greatest pro- 
tection against the ravages of the bean 
beetle. Each year the beetle attacks 
new areas. Take no chance. Use this 
method of control recommended by the 
experiment stations. 


DOW MAGNESIUM 
ARSENATE 


This sure death to bee- 
tles who eat it destroys 
them but does not burn 
the foliage. Protection 
costs little. Save your 
plants and increase your 
yield by thorough use of 
Dow Magnesium Arse- 
nate. Order your supply 
now. Ask us for instruc- 
tive leaflet and name of 
nearest dealer. Order 
from your dealer and if 
he does not handle Dow Magnesium Ar- 
senate, have him order a stock from us. 








Look for this 
Package, it’s 
the Genuine 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND - - - - MICHIGAN 
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SHINGLES. 
GET 
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SAVE MONEY... 
ORDER NOW... 


Save Money on Your Roofing. 
Order Direct from our Factory 
and keep in your own pocket the 
profit others would make. 

Roofing Prices are going steadi- 
ly Upward. It will pay you to 
look over your buildings NOW. 





Save Your Buildings. Pro- 
tect Your Furniture. . » gave 
Your Crops. ... By Roofing with 
Genuine “Everwear” Heavy Gal- 
vanized Roofing. It Can’t 
leak. Can’t Burn. Easy 
to nail on. Low Prices. 






Write to-day—NOW—For Freight 
Paid Prices and FREE Samples. 
Address 


BALTIMORE FENCE 
DEPT. PS-14, BALTIMORE, 





& ROOFING COMPANY, 
MARYLAND. 













ALVANIZED EO STEEL” SHINGLES | 
al 45 SEE ) 
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Fight Weeds, Grass; 


By L. A. 

& “7 le se send tha “dei . 
always read the garden a 
Farmer comes,” writes a subscriber. 


make 
rs for the 


to ns will surely 
lere are remind gardene 
months 
In ad- 
dition to much work required to keep 
weeds and grass from interfering with 
the vegetables now there is 
much planting to be done if we are to 
have a supply of vegetables during late 
fall. 


Fei is one of the busiest 
rf te vear in the garden. 


growing, 


summer and 
June I set 


plants or plant 


During the latter part of 
cabbage and collard 
seed in the rows where they are to 
grow, and thin out later. I prefer to 
set plants if there is a good season in 
the ground, but often late June and 
early July is quite dry, and then I pre- 
fer to plant the seed in hills in rows 
where the cabbage and collards are to 
grow and thin out when needed. 

In the mountains of North Carolina 
and Virginia early June is the right 
time to make these plantings. Make 
them later in eastern North Carolina, 
Southeest Virginia, and lower South 
Carolina, say from July 1 to early 
August. 

Of all the vegetables to be planted 
now or soon I consider these of most 
importance, because they will provide 
so much good eating in late fall and 
winter, when most other fresh vegeta- 
bles are gone. 

I like the so-called Cabbage collard 
because the head bunches loosely, 
somewhat on the order of a cabbage 
just starting to head. North Carolina 
Short Stem is a good collard, as is the 
Georgia also. 

All Head Early, Charleston Wake- 
field, and Flat Dutch are my choice 
of cabbage varieties for summer plant- 
ing. I want at least a few of the Late 
Flat Dutch because they keep so well 
into winter. 

Even though these summer planted 
cabbage and collards may look un- 
promising during the hot dry weather 

July, August, and September, let’s 
remember they can and will “snap out” 
of this very quickly when rains come, 
and put on their real growth and de- 
velopment after cool weather arrives. 
It will be necessary, however, to fight 
bugs and worms. 


Start Late Tomctoes Now 


For the late summer 
T 


and fall supply 
of tomatoes I want two plantings—one 
early in June and another late in July. 
This last planting is of course, a little 


too late in the Carolina and Virginia 
mountains, and should be made there 
in late June or early July. August 


planting is all right in eastern North 
Carolina, Southeastern Virginia, and 
lower South Carolina. 
and collards I set 
plants if available and there is a good 
season in the ground. Otherwise I 
plant seed where they are to grow and 
thin out. I find that in summer when 
seed comes up quickly this method will 
produce tomatoes just about as quickly 
as setting plants, as the seed comes 
up and starts growing well by the 
time transplanted plants overcome the 
moving and start growth. 
Because of its ability to withstand 
so much heat, drouth, and other ad- 
verse conditions I consider the Greater 
Baltimore of the leading varieties 


As with cabbage 


shock of 


one 


a good home 





BusY GARDEN MONTH 


Continue Plantings 


NIVEN 

ticle first when The Progressive 
“dnyone following these instruc- 
garden if . seasons are right.” 


r for June, the busy garden month. 
for these late plantings. Marglobe and 
Stone are almost as good. 

The bearing season of tomatoes may 
often be prolonged by mulching the 
plants during June or early July. 1 


have tried this method a number of 
times and it works well, especially 
during a dry season. Use straw, hay, 


etc., putting it on thick enough to 
cover the ground an inch or more deep. 
This method makes further cultiva- 
tion unnecessary, and lessens somewhat 
the blossom-end rot, which is so trou- 
blesome during dry seasons. 


Plant These Seven Now 
In addition to cabbage, collards, and 
tomatoes I want to plant the following 
vegetables in June: Bush and_ pole 
snapbeans, bush and pole butterbeans, 
roasting ear and carrots. 


corn, beets, 


Of the bush snapbeans I expect to 


make three plantings ten days apart. 
sThis will give a continuous supply 
during the latter part of July and all 


of August, weather conditions permit- 
ting. The first planting of pole snap- 
beans will fill in if dry weather checks 
the bush snaps. 

The second planting of pole snaps 
and butterbeans is for late summer and 
fall use. Sometimes weather condi- 
tions are such that the first planting 
of these begins to play out in late sum- 
mer, so a second planting is desirable. 

Any surplus of bush or pole butter- 
beans not needed for eating or can- 
ning when green may be easily dried 
and put away for winter use. I will 
make at least one planting of the bush 
type, using Henderson’s Bush Lima. 

Roasting ear corn is good in hot 
weather, but especially so after chilly 
weather of fall arrives. I try to make 
at least two plantings per month until 
July 15. Of course, July 15 is too late 
in the mountainous sections, but it is 
worth taking a chance here in the mid- 


dle South. June plantings should be 
made however, in the mountains. 
Although April and May planted 


beets will stay in the ground and can 
be used most of the they be- 
come somewhat stringy, thus making 
a June planting desirable for late sum- 
mer and early fall use. 


season, 


Those who like carrots should make 
a June planting. I usually grow some 
of them throughout the season, as they 
are needed for canning soup mixtures 
as well as for use as a fresh vegetable. 

“T have been searching for several 
years for information which would 
control worms in roasting ear corn 
and your article is the first I have 
seen,” wrote a friend last summer. 
Let me repeat the remedy then given: 
Dutox and calcium arsenate have prov- 
ed quite effective in keeping worms out 
of roasting ears. Apply by dusting on 
the silks of each stalk when they first 
appear. Give another application as 
soon as the silks are well out. 


Leaflets for Gardeners 
How to Grow a Good Crop of Fall Irish 
Potatoes. Price 3c. 
How to 
( *s by Using 


Stand of 
Ethylene 


Fall Trish 
Chlorhydrin. 


Secure a 
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Who Gets the Beans? 
YOU or the BEETLES? 





USE MECHLING’s 


Destoun Doun Beetle 
DESTROYER 


Containin, 
MAGNESIUM ARSENATE 

Dust or Spray to Kill Mexican Bean 
Beetles. Agricultural Experiment Stations 
recommend Magnesium Arsenate to control 
these pests. Mechling’s Mexican Bean 
Beetle Destroyer contains the B 
proper amount of Magne- 


sium Arsenate and Lime, 
and is ready to use. 


For sale at most seed 
houses, hardware or farm 
supply stores. Or write 
for Booklet. 
Also see page 37 


«MECHUING: 


BROS: CHEMICAL Co 
(Me 04-3: 


= FREE 








SAMPLES and 
SALES KIT 





Write for 
Catalog of over 150 other 
daily necessities. 
your friends and neighbors. 


our big FREE OFFER and 
fast selling 
Make big money selling 


CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. DP-B6. Memphis, Tenn. 
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{U3 TRENCH SILOS 


W/THOUT MOVING MACHINE 











| 

Blizzard 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
- a NCE 16% — 
‘The only machine that fills Trench Silos 
I without moving. Set machine at end 

1 Trench—with table either direction—stert 
| with short pipe—keep adding more until 
silo is filled. Self teeding—saves one 
man—cuts fine—built sturdy—safe—low 
speed—gears run in oil. Also fills highest 
silos easily. Write Today. 
BLIZZARD MFG. CO. > Box P.R., CANTON, Q 

























GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites an 
Disease 


Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 
booklet on be 
FRE t “FARM SANITATION 
Write today! _ 
Address Desk K-64-F 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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c. 
Chewing Gum, 12c¢. 










150 Other Bargains. Exp ience unneces ou 
CARNATION | COMPANY, PR-2, ST. iL pee 
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Reading the Ads — 
is instructive. Let’s join Bill Casper 
in reading the ads in this paper: — 
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JOHN HINSON: 
A Story of Southern Farm Life Today 


(CONTINUED 


experiences The tiny lines of worry 
that had been making inroads on her 
face during the past few months came 
back. 
“Don't 
out. I hate 
He had his 


dear. We'll make 
it most about Billy’s bike. 
head set on that—” 


worry, 


“What's that about the bike? I 
couldn't help snoopin’.” It was Billy 
peeping in on them. 

“No bike this year, kid.” Hinson 
tried to be cheerful. “Ole Santa’s too 
poor, Jive-cent cotton got him! ! I 
iust had enough money to buy a tew 
presents for Mary Ann—” 

H, that’s okay, Daddy, I’m get- 
ting too big for this Christmas 
stuff anyway. Good night.’ 

The two watched him turn and limp 
back toward his room. Tears were in 
Mrs. Hinson’s eyes. 

“That’s all he could talk about to- 
day. He kept saying that exercise 
might help make his leg strong like 
it used to be. I never saw a child 


resent an ailment as he does. It’s been 
nearly now since that infantile 
paralysis attacked him—and Doctor 


a year 


James said— 
“T know 
son gruffly. 


I know!” interrupted Hin- 
“Don’t you think it’s not 


killing me, too? I'd like to send him 
to Warm Springs or to some Shrine 
hospital—but—but—well—” He made 
ahelpless gesture. 

“How's Mary Ann?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. “She looked peaked to me this 
morning.” 

“She’s not very well—a touch of 


I think she'll be all right 
” said his wife. “Come 
Billy’s covered before 


sore throat. 
in the morning, 
on let’s sex if 





we go to our room.” Quietly the two 
tiptoed to the door. UHlinson’s hand 
was on the knob, but he did not turn 
it The boy was sobbing. They caught 
just one heartwrenching sentence as 
they hurriedly withdrew. 

“Oh, ( ’ Billy was praying, “don't 
lett me mind about the bike so much; 
Ionly thought it might make my leg 
strong and well again. a 


HRISTMAS Day dawned cold and 

clear, and though Mary Ann 
hot permitted to leave the house, 
seemed better and laughed and played 
with her toys with all the innocent 
happiness of three-year-olds. 


Was 


she 


Billy had firecrackers, a cap pistol, 
candy, and fruit. He seemed perfectly 
content; but father and mother 
knew that he was hiding a hurt far 
greater than they could understand. 
Billy was growing up. He was discov- 
ering and different world 


a new 
that could be hi: irsh and cruel and even 
unjust, 


his 


one 


It was past midnight when Mrs. 
linson ¢: alled her husband. She was 
ding anxix tusly over the baby’s bed. 
‘Tm Worried about her breathing,” 
she said in alow voice. “She seems to 
choking and her fever is high.” 

‘Tl Phone 
Tight out.’ 
slippers, 

“There’s no phone, 

“What do 


I 


Doe 
Hinson 


He'll run 
for his 


James. 
reached 


John.” 


you mean?” 


They cut it * hn 6 o'clock. 
Operator told me. 


The 
Ve haven't paid the 


FROM 


PAGE 10) 
biil in three months. I didn’t want to 
bother you; but while I’m at it, I 
might as well tell you that the electric 
company is going to cut us off to- 
morrow. But we've still got our kero- 
sene lamps, so I’m not worried.” 

“Of all the 
Ilinson, he 


darn things !’’ sputtered 
threw on his clothes. 
He felt the tiny flushed face of the 
baby. “I think I'd better take the car 
and go get the doctor.” 


as 


on the high- 
haven't 
” re- 


“You can’t use the car 
way, John; not when 
bought a license this whole year, 
monstrated his wife. 

‘To h— with the 
Hinson. “I gave a 
that road and 
dollars in taxes on it. 
I’m going to use it.” He 

1¢ house. 

Within 20 


we 


license!” shouted 
right-of-way 
['ve paid hundreds of 
The car’ll run; 
rushed from 


for 


minutes, Doctor James, 
white haired, keen-eyed, and efficient, 
was bending over Mary Ann while the 
parents waited anxiously. They saw 
him gaze far back into the tiny throat ; 


saw him shake his head. 


“T don't like the looks of those white 
patches—there, there!”” He _ patted 
Mary Ann’s head as she began to cry 
feebly. 

“You think—you think it might be— 
diphtheria?” Mrs. Hinson asked, call- 
ing him aside. 

“Not necessarily,’ 
yriskly. “I’m 


said the doctor 
to swab out her 
throat and I'll have Miss Cordell, the 
public health nurse, come out here the 
first thing tomorrow.” 


going 


HERE'S 
tor,” said 
Hilton passed here 


no health nurse, Doc- 
Mrs. Hinson. “Sheriff 
today and said that 


both the nurse and the home demon- 

stration agent had been let out. They’ve 
> home peony 

ysl es that’s a disgrace to civiliza- 

ion!’ snorted Dr. James. “Two ot 


the most ELITE people in the county, 


next to Bill Clements! Bah! Well, I 
think we better get Mary Ann to the 
sanitarium at Grayville. I'll wire for 


some serum right It gives won- 


derful 
The 
and his 
cot on 
lessly. 


away, 


results sometimes.” 


cold 
wife 

which 
Billy 


found Hinson 
a hospital 
rest- 
care ot 


gray dawn 
bending 
their 


had 


over 
tossed 
left in 


baby 
been 
a neighbor. 

Dr. James came in at eight. “They're 
sending the serum by air from Meads- 
ton. Only way I could get it here. 
The pilot agreed to fly it out for just 


the cost of the gasoline. Go down to 


the drug store and get it; it should 
be in now.” 

“Yes, sir!” Hinson hurried away. 
Completely forgetting about his old 


license plates, he parked his car direct- 
ly in front of the courthouse; nor did 
he an alert highway policeman 
staring at him. He ran into the drug 
store. 


see 


“Has that diphtheria serum come?” 
he asked eagerly of the young clerk. 


“Sure Mr. Hinson. Quick work, 
wasn't it?” He held up a_ package. 
“That'll be $20, Mr. Hinson.” 


“Twenty!” Hinson gasped. 

“Yep. Twenty The boy 
paused to let the latter statement sink 
in. 


cash.” 


(Turn to next page) 
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ON’T envy the Indian his 

strong, supple feet, nor the 
freedom from common foot 
troubles that his soft, comfort- 
able moccasins made possible. 
Just ease your feet into a pair of 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides and 
learn what comfort really means. 
Uppers soft as any moccasin— 
soles flexible as clock springs. No 
stiff ridges to chafe and gouge; 
no board-like stiffness to strain 
and tire. 


Yet it’s really amazing how long 
they wear in spite of their in- 
credible softness! Amazing, too, 
how they dry soft after soaking; 
Hundreds of dealers say 


DEALERS: : Wolverines build more good 


will—make more permanent customers than any 
other line they carry. Why not write for the inter- 
esting retail plan that tells you why this is so? 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. Z6-34, Rockford, Michigan 








SOFT, 


FLEXIBLE! 


NO TIRING 
STIFFNESS! 





MOCCASIN-SOFT 
Met Wears like \RON 


WOLVERINE SHELL HORSEHIDE 


Alone Gives You This Amazing Softness . . 
Flexibility In Both Soles and Uppers! 


how they resist sweat, scuffing 
and barnyard acids; 
keep their good looks even when 
roughly used. 


Only Wolverinesgive yousomany 
advantages for so little money 
because only Wolverine knows 
how to tan shell horsehide so it is 
always glove-soft yet wears like 
iron. No other work shoe gives 
you genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide in both soles and up- 
pers. Try Wolverines once and 
you’ll wear them always. See the 
nearest Wolverine dealer now; 
start enjoying Wolverine super- 
comfort and economy today. 


| | Ei Address 









how they 


Only enough shell 
leather in a whole 
horsehide to make 
1-6/10 pairs of 
Wolverines and 
only the world’s 
largest producer of 
horsehide leather 
can give you these 
remarkable shoes 
at such amazingly 
low prices. Besides, 
only Wolverine's 
secret Triple-Tan- 
ning process make3 
the hornlike shel! 
buckskin soft with- 
out loss of dura- 


_ Mail Coupon bility 


TRr- ) for Free booklet 

Bogen ee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Fat Sua 

- ers . Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. i 
frrf~j Dept. Z6-34, Rockford, Mich. H 
/ J Please mail me your FREE booklet | 
fg about “Work Shoe”’ Foot and tell me ; 
‘J where Ican buy WOLVERINE work } 
1 “J shoes. } 
Name.. 
City State | 


BUY YOUR WINDMILL 


You can now buy 


NOW 


ever been made— 


of service and satisfaction. 


pumping machine. 
more sturdy and durable than ever. 


strong, gusty winds. 


self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 


Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor 
wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road, | 
Chicago, ILIl. 


Branches: 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


an Improved <<“ 
Aermotor—the best windmill that has a Wii ~ 
at a very low price. \ 

The litthe money which you invest in an 
Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount | 
It is important |[-: 
that you have a constant supply of water. 
The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful 
The Removable Bearings 
and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 
It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates with surprising smoothness in the 
Every moving part is so completely 
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We also make wonderful deep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 


Dallas Des Moines 


Oakland 






























































You can be hot and bothered 
oryoucan be cool and collected 
.-. it all depends on your sum- 
mer wardrobe. 


That’s why so many men are 
now wearing cool wash suits of 
Delta Cloth and Krin-Kool 
Seersucker, those good look- 
ing cottons that are 


Sanforized Shunk 


This means they’ll never 
shrink ... they'll always fit... 
toss them in the family wash 
or send them to the laundry as 
often as you like... slipona 
fresh one and just keep rolling 
along. 


Ask your own dealer. 





Look for these 
labels to be sure 
to suit yourself 
in comfort. 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF 
CONTROLLED SHRINKACE 


40 WORTH STREET*+ NEW YORK CITY 
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“Cotton! W h » 
led the boy. “The Sawer's say 
16 million baies too many now and the 
darn fool farmers keep piantin’ more!” 
A dangerous glare 
son’s eyes—the 
been in them as he g 
trenches to attack the enemy. 
out his hand. 


into Hin- 
that had 
from the 


le held 


came 
1 


Same giare 


sprang 


“Give me that medicine—I'll pay— 
give me that medicine— 
Hle tock a step forward. The fright- 
ened boy backed away. 


He told me 
to sell for cash only—” 


HE boss ain’t here. 


that serum!’’ Hinson lean- 
ed across the counter. “I'll pay you. 
If you won't take cotton, I'll blow 
open that infernal bank across the 
street that’s closed with $2,000 of 
mine in it! You give that package 
here!” 

As if thunderstruck, the boy re- 
leased it into Hinson’s hands. 

Grasping it tightly, Hinson raced 
from the store. Minutes meant every- 
thing. He had wasted too much time 
already! 


“Give mec 


A bulky form blocked his way. “Is 
that your car, Mister?” 

Hinson recognized the uniform of a 
highway policeman. 


“Yes, what about it?” He attempted 
to brush the man aside. 

“Since when did you think you could 
run a car with a ‘31 license and 
nearly gone?” 

“Man, don’t bother me!” pleaded 
Hinson. “I have a baby, maybe dy- 
ing at the hospital. I'll explain every- 
thing when I get back.”” He attempted 
to climb into his car. 


“Wait a minute, Brother! You ain't 
coming back, because you ain't leav- 
ing!” shouted the very aggressive offi- 
cer, who must have been all of 21, 
and who had just received his appoint- 
ment a few days before. 


Hardly 
realizing what he did, Hinson 
ashed his fist into the officer’s face, 
v1 ee went down flat on his back. Hinson 
then turned the handle of his car door, 
ignoring a curious crowd that was 
gathering. 


UT of my way, boy!” 


shouted some- 
fixing to 


Hinson !” 
crowd. 


“Look out, 
one in the 
shoot !” 

Instinctively, Hinson dodged—as he 
had dodged bullets in the Argonne 
Forest. There was a blinding flash as 
the prostrate man fired from his hip. 
Hinson felt his arm go numb; saw 
blood streaming down his arm, and 
went berserk. 


“Tie's 


“\Why vou littl—!’ One spring and 
he kicked the pistol from the officer's 
hand; he was on top of him pummeling 
him. Then someone was pulling him 
off the man. Dimly he heard Sheriff 
Hilton’s voice, saw Clements bending 
over him. A moment later he was in 
the sheriff's office having his arm band- 
aged; Clements had rushed to the hos- 
pital with the precious serum and out- 
side an irate boy, parading in an off- 
uniform, demanded entrance to 
the sheriff's office 


cer’s 
Then ai was back. Good old 
Clements! “It's okay, kid. The baby’s 
doing pretty good and I gave ’em that 
medicine. Now let’s see what we can 
do about that boy out there.” 
“That boy 
Linus’ son. 


out there is old Sam 
He’s just about the boss 


state,” whispered the sheriff 
uneasily. “Sam can a loita trou- 
I I ‘sa mind to.” 


‘¥ -< 
MAK 


ble for all us hicks if he 
“T don't care if he’s the King of 
England,” said Hinson — stubbernly. 
“Fle wouldn't listen to reason. Let him 
send me to jail now, if he wants to.” 


“Atta boy!’ Clements slapped Hin- 
son on the shoulder. that 
scratch on the arm? Just a flesh wound, 
eh? That’s good! Now -just let me 
do a little telephoning. I been know- 
ing Pete Allison ever since he and I 
were overseas together. This'll be the 
first time I ever asked him for a darn 
thing. Governors like Allison will lis- 
ten to reason.” He disappeared into 
an inner office. 


“How's 


Ten minutes later he emerged smil- 
ing. “I didn’t only talk to Pete, but | 
had him call off that little boy with the 
shiny gun. Governor told the kid not 
to make too much fuss. I/e'd attend 
to it himself. Kid sputtered and dis- 
appeared. So—that’s my good turn 
for today !” 

“You old hyena!” Hinson stuck out 
his unhurt hand and Clements shook it. 
cup of 


“Come on. Let's go get a 


coffee.” 


| es a week Mary Ann stayed in the 
hospital; but care and the 
serum did their work. On the first day 
of the new year, Dr. James said she 
could return home. In the meantime 
Hinson had sacrificed five more bales 
of cotton, eight hogs, and seven nice 
fat calves to pay hospital bills and 
other current accounts. 


good 


Back home the MHinson’s found 
things running smoothly. Mrs. An- 
drews, a widow who rented a few acres 
from Hinson, had taken fine care of 
Billy and everything. One of her sons, 
Pete, now had work, cutting cordwood 
for 60 cents a day. That helped buy 
what little groceries they needed. Hen- 
ry, another son who had lost his job 
in town, had taken charge of the Hin- 
son dairy. Billy was tickled to see his 
mother and father and was rather glad 
to get away from Mrs. Andrews’ 
smothering kindness. 


With affairs at home becoming rou- 
tine, Hinson tried to forget that he 
had a note for $2,000 at the closed 
bank which would be due on February 
15. Somehow or other, he felt that 
since the bank held $2,000 of his own 
the two transactions would off- 
set each other. But then, Hinson was 
only a farmer. He didn’t know that 
banks had to collect, even though they 
didn’t always pay off. Anyway, hadn't 
the bank promised to pay off as soon 
as that evasive Prosperity rounded 
that interminable corner? 


money, 


The Hinson family and all its ten- 
ants had plenty of meat, corn, mo- 
lasses, vegetables, butter, and milk. At 
least they wouldn't starve. Still that 
debt hung ominously more than 
200 acres of the county’s finest land. 


over 


Spring, if not prosperity, was around 
the corner—spring, that elusive elf that 
comes to taunt humanity each year; to 
fill the mind of youth with haunting 
dreams of love’s fulfillment; to cause 
old people to stretch their aching bones 
in the pleasant sunshine, and to arouse 
in every soil lover the desire to plant 
and reap a bounteous harvest. 


A new President was soon to take 
office. There was much talk of the 
“New Deal for the Forgotten Man.” 
But someone seemed to be mouthing 
pretty phrases, for things grew worse. 
There was too 
Hinson knew 
Grimly he de- 


Cotton was cheap. 
much of it—yes: but 
how to make cotton. 
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“When you say that - 


SMILE!" 


FLEA | 
BITTEN! 


| Bering are a menace to your dog’s 
health. They may cause skin-troubles, 
They carry tapeworm eggs that may jn- 
fest your dog with worms. bs leas are so 
casy to kill. Either SERGEANT’S Sxrp-Fygy 
Soap or Pownber will kill fleas, lice and 
ticks. Sold by druggists and pet supply 
dealers every where. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Learn how to care for your dog, how 
to tell what ails him, how to treat his 
diseases. We urge you to write for your 
free copy of the famous SERGEANT’s Dog 
Book. Fifty-eight pages. Illustrated, 
Contains a “Symptom Chart” that diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. It may 
save your dog’s life. Get it at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health, 
Write fully. 

POLK MILLER 

PRODUCTS CORP. 


2468 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 
Don't let lameness caused 
by strain or sprain lay 
Apply 
Finest thing 


up your horse. 
Absorbine. 
in world for quick relief. 
Great 
Healing aid for cuts, open 


antiseptic, too! 

sores, galls, boils. Won't 
blister or remove hair— 
_and horse keeps at work 
during treatment: Eco- 
nomical. Little goes far. 
Large bottle, $2.50. 





Bre My —" Agent 
5 $22. 'x DAY 


Fe would you a to wear this fine 
ure, all wool Ce at my 
no money. Just 

to nmol it to friends, and follow my 

- Do thise asy thing and ' 
ssing 


g. 
Make biggest money of your life. 
an ambitious man in every town. 
EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY 


SAMPLES FREE 
i. 3 raluable big det 
Is ples a 


¥ enae World's 
> money for friends. Make mon 
Send No Money! Do it now. 
1 equipment 
FREE and opportunity 
to get your own suits Pay no Coe 
and overcoats FREE. 1 want 7a 8 
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‘ ’ pee ae 
he would make twice as 


termined that 
much 5-cent cotton as he had usually 
made 10-cent cotton and so break even. 
“] put lights on the tractor and plowed 
into the night last year and I'll work 
ill harder this year.” He'd show the 
“self-sufficient farm 

preaching had 





yorld what a 
could do! Clement's 


come in go rd stead. 





AILY he heard of farm revolts 


ur dog's in other sections ; of bankers and 
troubles, mortgage-holders run out of towns; of 
may in- armers threatening to lynch every 
IS are so ¢ranger who attempted to foreclose on 
<TP-FLEA a farm. As yet there was little disturb- 
lice and ance in Clyde County. Sheriff Hilton 
© supply tad shown himself to be not only a 

good politician, but a good arbitrator 
ok as well. 


Hinson was therefore surprised when 


Jog, how on February 16 he received a letter 
log, } 










treat his asking him to call at the bank. 

for your Responding he found H. Adamson 

NTS Dog Dell, the cashier, alone in his office. 

— His thin, pale face was puckered with 

1 s : 

= lines Of WOrTy. 

It may ‘a ; 

ice The cashier waved him to a seat. 

‘I's about that note of yours. What 


lvise you 


¢o you intend to do about it?” 
ealth. : 


“Why,” Hinson attempted a noncha- 
lnce he did not feel, “I understood 
that we'd just let things stand until 
vor bank opens up. That note was 
originally for $5,000. I’ve reduced it 
to $2,000—the same amount you have 
mine. I supposed you'd let my mort- 
gage stay tied up alongside my money. 
Isn't that fair?” 

“My dear boy,” Dell began, “I’m 
araid you don’t understand banking. 
The money you have tied up—er-tem- 
prarily— is one thing. The note is 
aother. We discount our paper to 
investors, individuals, insurance com- 
panies, fraternal organizations, etc. 
These people are the trustees of the 
money of widows and orphans—” 

“Oh, yeah!” muttered Hinson. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me that my farm, 
which normally is worth $18,000—and 
Im paying taxes on that—is not good 


for $2,000 ?” 





“c 





“DEOPLE have lost faith in every 
form of security except gold,” 
aid Dell. “I have been instructed 
by the holder of your note that it 
must be paid in full.” 
| “Who owns it? Maybe we can both 
| appeal to him,” begged Hinson. 
| “Mr. Sam Linus has quite heavy in- 
vestments all over the state; your 
baper is held by him,” said Dell, clasp- 
tg and unclasping his long fingers. 
He seemed very specific about your 
articular note ; but we can write him.” 





‘No!” Hinson snapped. “It’s spite 
Work, Sam Linus is paying me back 
‘ot what I did to his boy awhile back.” 
Hinson stumbled to his feet. “Thanks, 
Mr. Dell—I—I don't exactly blame 
Mu; you are in the same trap we are 
“tn, Thanks, all the same.” 
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nbaore Hinson realized it, he was in 

oMeantc? “ 

‘ments office. He found the agent 
ed in seed loan applications. 


Dury 


Barns stranger {” Clements shook 
ails, oY: You look down in the 
tit y nat is the matter? Your wife 
™ Yous” He laughed at such an ab- 
surd Statement. 
monty, Hinson sketched his latest 
vm i. fter he had finished Clem- 
. : ee 
te Just like Whoever it was said, 
hese see of men, the better I 
Linus Will = snorted. I don’t believe 
lave the guts to sell you 





it. If he does this—this will show him! 


he spark that'll blow the 
lid off in this county like nobody's 
business! Say have you that 
Governor Allison has exceeded his ex- 
ecutive authority and ordered that no 


It'll furnish t 


heard 


more farms be sold for taxes?” 

“No, I hadn’t heard,” Hinson shook 
his head. “Glad for ail the poor devils. 
It won't help me, though. [| scraped up 
enough money to pay my taxes.” 

“Here’s some dope, mebbe you 
don’t know.” Clements  guffawed. 
“Linus and Allison have split. Gover- 
nor has found out how. crooked he is. 
I don’t know how it will end. There'll 
be a nasty fight. Linus still has some 
of the old gang, the state bank exam- 
iner, and a few others with him that 
don’t know what kind of a powder keg 
they are sittin’ on. But don’t you worry. 
They don’t dare do anything for 30 
days at least. I don't know the whole 
procedure, but I’m going to find out.” 
He scratched his head. ‘Maybe, this 
‘New Deal’ will do away with some of 
these ‘Raw Deals’ like the little fel- 
low’s been getting.’ Hle grinned skep- 
tically. “I wouldn't count on that too 
much, though. I have a few other wires 
closer home I might be able to pull.” 


UT back home, Hinson could not 
help from worrying. On the 20th 
of February, he received notice that his 
farm would be sold at public auction. 
It would still be his for 30 days any- 
way, Hinson thought grimly. Some- 
thing still might happen. Clements 
might find a way. But that last hope 
was blasted when Clements came out 
and told him that the Federal Land 
Bank had informed him that they were 
not making any new loans until notice 
was received from Washington. And 
Washington was busy getting ready to 
seat a new President. 





“But one thing sure—don't forget to 
be at the courthouse the day your farm 
is sold,” said Clements. “I’m not ex- 
pectin’ any trouble, you understand.” 
Ile tried to appear pious. “But you 
got a mighty lot of friends in this 
county.” 

Long before daylight of the ap- 
pointed day of the sale, men began to 
drift into the county seat. They came 
in broken-down cars, trucks, wagons, 
and by muleback and horseback. There 
was an air of expectancy about the 
whole town. The auction was to begin 
at 10 o’clock. 

Hinson and Clements sat in the lat- 
ter’s office which gave a commanding 
view of the court square. Men were 
milling aimlessly, waiting—waiting 

“Look!” Clements grasped Hinson’s 
arm eagerly. “There’s old Sam Linus 
in his white linens and flowing tie and 
big 50-cent cigar, and that young 
squirt of a son, still in his officer’s 
uniform. The darn fools! They want 
to be in at the killing, eh? Well, may- 
be they will be!” 

“You don’t 
began Hinson. 


” 


think they might—? 
“Man, have you ever seen a mob in 
the making?” Clements pointed toward 
the square. “No telling what’s liable 
to happen. Look! The crowd’s pack- 
ing in around those ginks. They are 
beginning to push them back! Oh, the 
little fool! That kid’s drawn his gun! 
They are down! Come on, let’s go!” 
The two raced madly down the stairs 
just in time to fall in behind Sheriff 
Hilton and five deputies who were forc- 
ing their way through the mob. 
“Lynch ’em! Kill 'em!’’ screamed 
men who were giving vent to an animal 
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MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
NOW 
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R. F. D. or Street 


Please mail me your free illustrated literature about 
Progressive Farmer Tours of the Chicago Wor!d’s Fair. 


For Complete Information About 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER TOURS 
to the Chicago World’s Fair 


The coupon above will bring you all the exciting details of these splendid 


low cost tours of the great Century of Progress—pictures many of the beauti- 


ful buildings, gives the day by day program of events you enjoy while in 


Chicage, tells about the special entertainment features and gives you the low 


cost rates. 


you'll want to read all about these tours. 


Regardless of what kind of a vacation you plan for this summer, 
Mail the coupon for your cepy now. 





One Low Cost Pays 
for All This ..... 


e Taxi from railroad 
when you arrive and 
when you leave. 

e Hotel room during your stay 
ber of the tour party (two in a 
e Admission day to the 
and from the 


station to hotel 
bus station 


station or bus 
back to railroad or 


in Chie:go as a mem- 
room with bath). 
Fair 


each Grounds, 


a 


+) 
the 


e Transportation to Fair Grounds 
first day of the T 
e Complete tour of 
fortable motor coaches 
lecturer. 

e Three-hour night steamer trip on Lake Michigan. 


e Admission to two big features of the Fair at no cost. 


Fair Grounds in com- 
competent guide 


the entire 
and with a 





e ‘Tour of famous Field Museum. 

e Tour of wonderful Shedd Aquarium. 

e Full sightseeing tour of the city of Chicago in 
motor coaches 

e Tour of Marshall Field’s Store with competent 


guides. 
e Special Dinner at a Loop Night Club. 


e All tips at hotels. 





2 Different Tours 
from 
Which to Choose 


A tour to suit every desire and every 
pocketbook. You may enjoy this marve- 
lous event for six wonderful days and five 
glorious nights, or take advantage of the 
shorter tour of three wonderful days and 
two glorious nights. Each tour is specially 
arranged to assure you the greatest amount 
of pleasure at a cost much lower than you 
would pay if you visited the Fair on your 
own arrangements. 


This is without doubt the greatest event 
of modern times and no one should miss 
seeing it this summer. Decide row to go 
and enjoy it the economical, worry-free 
Progressive Farmer way. 








As Low as $15.95.... 


Think of it—this small amount pays almost all your necessary expenses whife you are 


attending the Fair in Chicago on Tour B. 
$29.85. 


The cost of Tour A (6 days and 5 nights) is only 
And this one low cost pays for everything as listed above. 


A Glorious Night Boat Trip on Lake Michigan is one of the special features which is 


included in the one low cost. 


other special feature which costs you nothing extra. 


A complete sightseeing trip about the city of Chicago is an- 


These are features you would miss if 


you attended the fair on your own, or you would have to pay extra for them. 


Aad remember, there is absolutely no worry when you take advantage of a Progressive 


Farmer Tour. 


get where you want to go. 


Tour experts attend to all details. 


No hotels to hunt. No wondering how to 


Won’t you join one of our happy groups? 

















(Above) The Skyhung Dome of the Beautiful Travel and Transport Building— 


just one of the many fascinating buildings housing the Fair exhibits. 


Now is the Time to Go 


Don’t wait any longer. 


Make a trip to Chicago your vacation this summer. 


It’s the opportunity of a lifetime you'll never again be offered at such low cost. 


Mail the coupon above now. 
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TOUR DIRECTOR, Progressive Farmer, 


Hargett and McDowell Sts., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Edition— Circulation— } States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Carolinas-V irginia. 215,000 North Carolina, 8. C., and Va 13c a word 3.00 p 
= i coithees Miscitsipnt 3 ae 160,000 Miss., ; Le,, Ark.,. W. Tenn... 90 ; wand ys MY oe be 
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> T 75,00 ps and So. Oklahoma....... 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch LA LA 
u pues —— WITH qrigeinn ALE = IV EB EDITIONS 850,000 WO MILB COONUO DD oa c.c 5,5 55.2 04.95 0:0:8's 8 45c a word $45.00 per inch y DISP : SSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our your ad set in larger t 
office not later than the 1h of month Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C tinctive and attractive "i. per 
preceding the month of publication si : inch in table. &S ee 
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Farms for Sale or Exchange 


Farm Grair Tobacco, Cotton, Peanut, or Dairy— 
$2 50 per acre up Free list Ned Hudgins, owner, 
Nutbush, Va. 

Independence, Security Assured—North Dakota, Min- 





nesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon Farms— 
Bargain prices; easy terms. Descriptive literature; im- 
partial advice. Mention state. J. W. Haw, 18 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 

67 Acres—Equipped. Handy city, on state highway, 
elige village Stone and frame 8-room house, good 
45x65 basement barn, 90 fruit trees, plenty wood; 47 
acres level tillage; stream. $3,100, including horses, 
cows, pigs, implements, crops. Picture, page 41, Free 
Catalog 1,000 Bargains Strout Agency, 1427-H Land 
Title Bidg Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alabama 





Sacrifice Price on Unimproved, Good Farm Land— 

} Mobile. J. I Driver, Crichton, Ala. 
Florida 

1,800 Acres—Suitable for Cattle, Hog, and Truck 
Raising—-Directly on railway and highway; 25 miles 
from Jacksonville, Florida. Fenced, drained; with deep 
well; has some timber value. 40 Acres in crops; 150 
more ready for cultivation. Sufficient buildings, includ- 
ing barn 40x68. Small stock of cattle and hogs. Ad- 
dress, Austin Cary, Lake City, Florida. 


North Carolina 


For Sale—40 well bred Guernsey Milk Cows—And 
lease Dairy Farm, 340 Acres, 12 miles east of Greens- 
boro, N. C., on Route No. 10. Possession given Septem- 
ber 1, 1934. Address- Box 52, Greensboro, N. C 

Texas 

Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 

Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 











and on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
and fertile soil Average annual rainfall about 24 
inches. Good towns s, excellent schools. Let 
me send your our : 1e Panhandle and_ South 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarille, Texas. 
ye —_ 
Virginia 
Bargains in Farms Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Va 
Good “Tobace Cotton, and Grain Farms—Excellent 
community. Nash Real Estate Agency. Blackstone, Va. 
NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 


charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Certified Yams, Triumph, Others. Denson’s, Bogue 
Chitto Miss 

Cabbage Plants—500, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.00. Bill Peters, 
Ray City, Ga 

Inspected Potato Plants — 70c thousand, y, 
Carter, Coffee, G 

Plants— Potatoes, Tomatoes—75c thousand. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Baxk Ga. 

Potato and Tomato Plants—75e per thousand. Miles 
& Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 

Potato and Tomatoes, 75c; Sweet Pepper, $1.25, per 
thousand. G,. L. Steedley, Baxley, Ga 

Extra Good Tomato Plants—1,000, 75c; 500, 50c. 
Folsom Plant Co., New Brockton, Ala. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—50c per 1,000, 
.o.b. Kimbrel Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants 85c thousand, 
f.o.b. Alma. J. DD. Shannon, Alma, Ga 

Nancy Halls—Strong Plants—$1.20 thousand, deliv- 
ered. C. H. Chandler, McKenzie, Tenn, 

PORTO RICO AND NANCY HALL POTATO 
PLANTS—From treated seed. FLAT DUTCH 


CABBAGE PLANTS and COLLARD PLANTS that 
will make heads Should be set in June, 


All Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid 


A. B. CLEGG, NFORD, N. C. 

Tomato Plants—-Marglobe, Stone—Postpaid: 500, 70¢; 
1,000, $1.20. Roscoe Mays, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Guess —$1. 15 
thousand, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, ‘ 

Certified Porto Rico Plants—Prompt service. Good 
plants, 90c, f.o.b. C. L. Hamilton, Baxley, Ga. 

Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Early Triumph 
and Porto Rico Potato Plants 15 5c per thousand. 

Improved Porto Ric« Nancy Halls, White Yams 
Potato Plants, $1.00, 1,000 J. H. Lord, Graham, Ga 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants Reidy—$1.00 thou- 
Cc 


sand, postpaid Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N 

Certifie! Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 75¢: 5,000 
33.50 Prompt shipment United Plant Growers 
Alma, Georgia 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—15 cents per 
100, celivered Flat River Plant Farm, Timberlake, 
North Carolina 

Porto Rico Pel ato, Tomato, Cabbage Plants — All 
postpaid: 500, 5; 1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, 
Mitzeerald, Ga. 





Calida: Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Wakefield 
E. K. 


Cabbage 
Campbell, 


and Charleston 
a $1.00 per thousand, delivered. 
Parkt a, NN. 4 





Jersey 
$1 














Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants— 
C.o.d.: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00. W. 4H. Branan, 
Gordon, Georgia. 

Government Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.50 thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.25. R. K. Tippins, 
Baxley, Georgia. 

Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. 
Pepper, Eggplants—200, 50c; 500, $1.00. Gordon Plant 


Co., Gordon, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Plants—90c thousand, delivered; 

















50c thousand, f.o.b axley. Hilton Plant Company, 
baxley, Georgia. 

Genuine Porto | Rico Potato “Plants- 65¢c _ thousand, 
‘oHect; $1.00 thousand, delivered. J. C. McDonald, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

Plants—Cabbage, _ Tom: toes, Onions—60c per thou- 
sand; Potatoes, $1 Peppers, $2.00. Charles Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Only 75c thou- 
sand. Quality and count guaranteed. Vernon Plant 
Co., Rockingham, Ga. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph Plants—Five 
hundred, $1.00; thousand, $1.50; prepaid. J. J, Bar- 
ringer, Conover, N. Cc. 

Cabbage, Onion, and Collard “Plants — 60¢ tho usand. 
Potato and Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand. Dorris 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions Money Maker Brand CABBAGE PLANTS— 


Well rooted, strong. Wakefields, Succession. Stone 
Ee. eae Rico Potato — 500, $1.00; 1,000, 





, $6.00, postpaid. 
pie cect to Satisfy ; aunts order 


Plants packed in moss 
or refund. 
N. C. 


WILRILEY FARMS ALL INC GTON 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants— 
Thousand, $1.50; 5,000, up, $1.40, delivered. Carl 


’arks & Co., Gleason, Tenn. 


iumpb T 

















Red Skin Porto Rico and Early : itato 
Plants—85c per thousand, f.o.b. Alma. Any quantity. 
I T. Harrington, Alma, Ga. 

Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards 500, “50; 1,000, 75c. 
Potatoes—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Prepaid. Rexall 
Plant Co., Box 122, Franklin, Va 

Porto Rico Potato Plants- Red and Pink Skins 
$1.25 thousand,  dcelivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Warren Miles, Route 1, Baxley Ga. 

Potato and Tomat o Plants—$1.50 thousand, prepaid 
Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.00 thousand, prepaid 
W. J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Certified Improved Porto Rico Potato Plarts—Good 
plants, good count; moss packed. 75e per thousand. 
Bibb Plant Co., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants 

sunch a Runner—Postpaid, $1.00 thousand. J, H. 


Route, 
“C “ert ifies 1 Porto 
Banana Yams, 


5,000, $3.75. Turner 


Walker, Sta Black Oak, Arkansas. 


. Rico, Red, 
Early Triumph 
Plant Co., Alma, 


Pink, or Yellow 
$1.00 thousand; 
Ga. 


State 
Yams, 


Plants — 75c 


Millions Certified Porto Rico Potato 
i and count 


thousand; any quantity wanted. uality 
guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


500, 50c; 
1,000, $1. 60. 
, Courtland, V 


, Tomatoes 
r—500, 90c; 
Farm, Route 


Cabbage, 
Potatoes, 
Nottoway 


1,000, 80c. 
_ Tene 








to 


Plant 


Government Inspected Porto Rico Plants, Red or Pink 
Skin, Triumphs, and Bana Yams—One thousand, $1.10; 
5,000, 90¢ thousand. Fred Turner, Alma, Ga. 


Field 
Pepper, 
postpaid. 


Grown Cabbage, Collards, 
Potatoes, Eggplants—500, 
Lewiston Plant Farm 


Tomatoes, Onions, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25, 
Lewiston, Ga. 


Tomato, Collard, 
Pepper—500, 85c; 
Plant Farm, 


Cabbage, 
Potatoes, 
Southern 


Onion, Beet—500, 50c. 
1,000, $1.50. Prepaid. 
Route 2, Courtland, Va. 


Sweet Potato 
quality—500, 
quantitie s. 


Plants—Improved 
1,000, $1.00. 
ve Plant 


Nancy 
Special 
Farm, Gleason, 


Halls—Pest 
prices large 
Tenn 





Margr: 





Potato Plants—Improved Porto Ricos, postpaid, $1.50 
thousand; express collect, $1.00 thousand. Quality, 
count guaranteed. Weaver Plant. Farm, Ocilla, Ga. 


Millions Certified 
thousand, delivered, 
count guaranteed, 


Rico Potato 
mail or express 
Plant Co., 


$1.00 
and 
Ga, 


Plants 
Quality 
Rockingham, 


Porto 
by 
Carter 


Porto Rico Potato Plants 
inspected, and treated. 
1,000, delivered R. P. 


The genuine, vine grown, 
Cash with order. $1.25 per 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Onions, Tomato, Collard—500, 65c; 1,000, 
Potatoes, Pepper—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. 
Economy Plant Farm, Bor 122, Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage, 
£1.00. 
Prepaid. 

ve erti fied Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants 
per 1,000. We are State bonded. Twelve-hour 

and count guaranteed. James Planters, Alma, 





service 
Georgi ia. 
Frostproof Cabbage, “Bermuda Onions, Tomatoes, “Pen- 
pers, Eggplants—100, 50c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid: Prompt shipments. Star Plant Co.. 
Ponta, Texas. 
‘*Higrade” 
Tomato, 
riety; 5,000, 
Franklin, 


Plants at Low Cost—Cabbage, 
1,000, 65¢c, prepaid; any va- 
International Plant Co., 





Vegetable 
500, 50c; 
expressed. 


Certified 
sand. Mar 
Cabbage 
Colony Plant 


Red 
globe, 
50 cents thousand 


Porto Rico 


Stone 


$1.00 thou- 
Flat Dutch 
full count. 


Potato Plants 
Tomato—75 cents. 

Moss packed; 
Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
thousand; Cab 
Onion, $1.00: Big 
tisfaction guar- 


Rico 
hage, 75c; Tomato, 
Bell Pepper, $3.50, 


Potato Plants $1.25 
$1.00; Bermuda 
or 50c hundred. 








anteed. Quitman Potato Cc Quitman, Ga 

Bermuda Onion Plants—T75c thousand; Collard, 50c; 
Cabbage, 50c; Porto Rico Potato, 75c; Tomato, 75¢; 
Ruby King Pe pper, $3.50, or 50c hundred. Pay when 
received. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 
Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato—500, 60c; 1,000 


90c. Potato, Cauliflower, 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1. 60. Post- 
paid. Old Dominion Plant Farm, Rt. 2, Courtland,. Va. 


Nancy Hall 
from Treated 
faction guaranteed. 


Rico Potato Plants—Grown 
thousand, delivered. Satis- 
Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 


and Porto 
Seed—$1.35 
Duke 


Spring Grown Cabbage Plants—Jerseys, Charleston, 
Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. Express 
lots, T5c thousand; 5,000, $3. 50; 10,000, $6.00. Good 
plants guaranteed. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Va. 

Improved Stone Tomato Plants, or ‘Charleston, “Flat 
Dutch, or Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—Mixed or sep- 
arate: 250, 50c: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prompt shipments. Jack Dial, 
Dialville, Texas. 





and Hot Pep- 
1.50 thousand. 
$1.15 thou- 
postage paid. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, Ruby King 
per, and Eggplants—All: 500, 75c; 
Stone ane 3altimore Tomatoes—500, 
sand. Cabbage $1.00 thousand. 
R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 


70c; 
All 








Coker’s Golden Porto Rico “Potato Plants—The best 


potato on the market. 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 10,000, 
$7.50, express collect. Marglobe Tomato Plants—1,000, 






$1. postpaid. Pepper Plants—100, 35c, postpaid. 
Redl: od” Farms, Odum, Ga. 
Millions Vegetable Plants — Cabbage, Onion, Beet, 


Tomato—500, 50c; 1,000, 70c, prepaid; 5,000, $2.50, ex- 








pr ssed. Sweet Potato and Sweet Pepper Plants—500, 
$1.2" 9; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Leading varieties. 
Sunbeam Plant _Farm, _ Franklin, Va. 

eties Soin Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, 1, Col- 















75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; expressed, 
Pepper, Brussels Sprouts—300, $1.00; 
Cauliflower—300, $1.25: 1,000, $3.50. 

Postpaid. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 
Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, _ Onion, Lettuce, Beet 
Plants—Best v: irietie: 300, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.15; 
postpaid; 10,000, 7.50, + eadak Cauliflower, 100, 
40c. Potatoes, ane: 100, 30c; 1,000, $2.00; postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, 





Virginia. 


HROER’S BETTER PLANTS 





sc 

Cabbage, Onion, Collard, Beet, Leek Plants, Red 
Cabbage, Savoy Cabbage — Prepaid: 500, 90c; 
1,000, 50. Collect: 1,000, 60c. 

Tomato—Marglobe, Stone, Detroit, 
nie Best—Prepaid: 500, $ ; 1,000, $ 
lect: 1,000, $1.00. 

Pepper—-Ruby King, World Beater, California Won- 
der, Hot Pepper- Prepaid: 100, 60c; 250, $1. te 

$1 Y $2. Collect: 1,000, $1.7 






50; 1,000 
50 


100, 75c; 250, $1.25 
1,000, $3.00. Collect: 1,000, $2.00; 
$1.75 per 1,000 
Rico Yam 
1,000, $2.00. 


500, 
5,000 





plants — ~ Prepaid: 


and over, 
Potato—Porto 
500, $1.10; 
5,000, $5.00. 
Good Plants and Prompt Shipment 


SCHROER PLANT FARMS, 


Triunph—Pr epaid: 
1,000, $1.25; 


and 
Collect: 


Guaranteed. 
VALDOSTA, GA. 


Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—One dollar thousand; 
five thousand and up, ninety cents. Large, healthy 
plants, from certified seed. Orders filled same day re- 
ceived. Guarantee safe arrival. Write or wire for 
prices in large quantities. W. L. McCaleb, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 


Improved 
Ricco, Nancy 
Cuban Yam—$1.40 
lard Plants—25c 
Cash with _ order. 
Varina, N. C. 


Potato Plants — Selected, treated. 
Hall, Norton Yam, Zins Skin or 
thousand, postpaid. Cabbage, 

hundred; $1.10 thousand, delivered. 
Prompt _ service. W. 3B. Moss 


Pure 
Porto 


leading vya- 

300, 50c; 
E - ¢ thousand, 
; 1,000, $2.50; prepaid. 
your needs. Ideal Plant 


phage. 
re, 


10 Million Vegetable Plants—Ca 
i Tomato, Marglobe, Baltin 
; 1,000, $1.00; i 
Cauliflower, 5 
are prepared to 
Franklin, Va. 





one. 






supply 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomaty 









Tomato Plants—Millions Ready field 
genuine Marglobes, Stones, Break 0’d ys e tho 
5,000, $3.00. Moss packed, fresh delivery, amd stone’ 

Stokes Plant Co ” 


tion guar pniteed. itzgerald, Ga, 





=a a 
Certified ‘Porto Rico and Boon Potato P 
Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants—g1,2 2 hat 
mailed; $1.00 thousand expressed; 10, 000, $7. 


shipment. Gainesville Plant Farm, 


Flowers 


Water Lilies—Pink, Blue, 65c; White, 35¢, 
Water Gardens, Livingston, Ala bama 





inesville Gan 





Cottage 


125 Blooming Gladiolus 
25 Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
paid. Evergreen Nursery, 


Bulbs, or 2,000 Bubbles; 
or 33 Irises _F or $1.00, pre. 
Falmouth, Virginia, 


Chryanthemums Reduced—12 V arieties—Yellow, lar 
ender, Pink, White, others. Blooms 6 to 8 inches 
Labeled plants, 8c; 25, $1.3 60, $2.15; 100, $3.3, 
Instructions furnished. 7 Varieties Large Double Can 
nas, 15, 75e. Chapman Floral Garden, Edison, Ga. 

















Sudan Grass, Cane, Soybeans, Etc. — Bookkt, 
Lambert’s Darlington, Ala. 

For s Sale—Tokio ‘Soybeans, Mixed Field “Peas, North 
Carolina and Virginia Seed Peanuts—Write for ‘or prices, 


Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 





Field Peas—Mostly 
f.o.b. Also Otootan, 
Prices on request. 

Cc. 


Clays—Two dollars per bushel, 
Biloxi, Laredo, and Velvet Beam, 
Livermore Cotton Company, Lumber. 











ton, N. 

Mixed Peas, $2.00; Virginia Brown Beans, $1 
Tokio Beans, $1.75; Mammoth Yellows, $1.75; pe 
bushel, f.o.b. West Point, Va. Louis Groh, Cly 
Bank, Virginia. 

Hardy Alfalfa Seed—$5.50 Grim falf 
Sweet Clover, $3.00 Red Clover, $6.00, All 60- 
bushel. Track, Concordia. Return seed if not satis 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 





$2.25: Cr 





Cowpeas—Recleaned, Graded 
3. 








$3.50; New Edible Sugar Crowders, $9.00 Mung Bears, 
$3.50; Tokio, $2.00. Bushel. Prepaid, 3-bushel lots 
and over. Red Cross Store, Oakboro, N.C 
Cowpeas, Velvets, Sced Corn—Mixed Peas, $1.15; 
Clays, $1.80; Whips, -85. Speckled Velvets, $1.15; 
Osceolas, $1.25 25. Douth 8 Prolific and Lowmans Yé: 





low Seed Corn Shuler & 


Smoak, Orangeburg, Ss. Cc. 


1.90; Jarvis 


».b., Orangeburg 








Mung Beans, $2.90 bushel: Cowpeas, § ; 
Golden Prolific Seed Corn, $1.65; Tokio and Mammoth 
Nellow Soybeans, $2.10; Cane see for hay, ae 
bushel; Tarheel Prize and Sugar Drip Cane Seed, 
pound. Stanley Hardware Company, A vemarle 








Beans 








WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore 
substitution of Black Ebony fur Otvotan without amy 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We bel » all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in ou rmns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not > for losses due 















Beets— 
postpaid. 
sels Sprouts 
Cauliflower— 
Plant 


Plants—Cabbage Onion, 
i ae) 500, 75e; 


orders, 5e 


bs omate,. Collard, 

1,0¢ $1.25, 
aoe Brus: 
postpaid. 

postpaid. South ae 





25; 1: 4 
1,000, $3. 
c ourtland, 


: 
$2.00; 
Company, 


Va. 


Vegetable Plants—Millions—Leading varieties. 
July delivery. Mail or express charg 
bage—200, 50c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $ 
$7.50. Cauliflover and Celery 
.45; 1,000, ¢ ti ly orted. 
Guaranteed. Li . J. Myers, R2, 


: June, 








“Moss pac ked. 
Massillon, O. 





Millions 
Beet, 


Plants Ready 
Lettuce, Heading 
500, 65c; 1,006, $1.00, 
Sweet Pepper, Potato 


Cabbage, Onions, Tomato, 
Collard—Leading varieties: 
postpaid; express, 60c thousand. 
ants—500, $100; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid; express, $1.25 thousand. All plants mossed, 
i a nd guaranteed satisfaction. 24-hour service. 
. R, Coggsdale, Courtland, Va. 








Potato 
Cluster 
LBrimme 
dozen. 
60¢ 
15« 
Ww 


Plahts—Porto Rico, Naney 
—$1.60 thousand; 20c hundred. 
Marglobe, and Earliana—40c hundred; 10c 
Eggplants or Pepper Plants (Sweet and Hot) 
hundred; 15e dozen. Celery Plants—-60c hundred ; 
dozen. <All prices delivered. Plants ready now. 
L. Johnson, Blackstone, _ Virginia. 


Hall, and Early 
Tomato Plants 





Plants, 


Millions—Choicest Varieties Cabbage, Onion, 
Lettuce, 00 


sroceoli, Collard, ‘omato—500, 75c; 
























25, prepaid; express, $1.00 thousand; 5,000, $4.00. 
Porto Rico Potato—From plantings: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50. Peppers, Sweet, Hot; Cauliflower, Celery—3800, 
$1.00; 1,000, $3.00, prepaid. Properly packed; best 
live delivery. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Leading Varieties of Early and Late Vegetable Plants 

Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collard, Lettuce, and Onions—300, 

500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; express, 5,000, 

00; 10,060, $5.50. Ruby King Pepper, Porto Rico 
Potatoes—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Celery 
and Strawberry Plants—100, 40c; 1600. $3.00, postpaid. 
Good plants and prompt shipment. Charlie Joyner, 
Franklin, Va. 

Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants—500, 
90ce; 1,000, 75, postpaid; express collect, $1.35 per 
thousand. globe, New Stone, and Greater Baltimore 
Tomato Plants 300, 50c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.50, post 
paid; express, collect, $1.00 per thousand Ruby King 
and Hot Peppers—200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid; express, collect, $1.50 per thousand Prompt 
service and full count guaranteed. Southeastern Plant 


Co., Pitts, Georgia. 





to substitution of Black Ebony Soyt 
——_ 

Fancy 90-Day Velvets—$1.00 bushel. J. H Palme, 
Tennille, Ga. a 

New Soybeans No. 6677—Mammotl yielder; shattets 
little. Bargain prices. Burch Moon, Fulton, Ky. 

5,000 Bushels Velvet Beans — 98% Germinate- 
$1.00: Bunch, $3.50; Otootan, $6.00. Jack Bur 
Chester, Georgia. a4 

Seed Soybeans — Mammoth , $1.50 bea 
Tokios, $1.40 bushel; Biloxis, bushal ’ 
Dudley, Lake Landing, N. € 


EED SOY BEAR NS” 
hel. 
MAMMOTH YELLOWS...... $1.75 bus 
TORIOS ©..6 ossanwes : : °°7$1.60. bushel 
All xu 
WASHINGTON FE RTIL IZER ¢ 0... Was ington, N.C 
Good Clean Tokio Soybean Seed—Order ny 0th 
up to 500 bushels. $1.50 per bushel f.0.b. 
Roy L. Litchfield, Box 14, Creswell, N. ¢ 
e1 ax. T ck, 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans—$1.65; Tar Hee “ss Ba 





Brown, $1.35, 
tford, N 

two-bushel rit 
moth Brown, ' 
Ransomville, N.C G 


verlandt, Tokio, and Mammot! 
25 ‘. Blanchard & Co., Her 
for Sale — Recleaned; 
Laredo, $2.25; Mar 
7. F. Winstead, 


Soybeans 
Tokio, § 
Biloxi, $4 








Cantaloupes 
Delicious — 25 to 50 (ante 


Large ro seed 25 
ae bey Grand a, 


Our Extra Early 
per vine. Best of all. 


, o Als. 
or coin. Grand Bay Melon 


Clover 


Inculation 
Warren 


i jed—4e P 
include Gear 


Seed 
i artwell, 


Emerson 


Kudzu 


Burr Clover 
Crimson, 7c. 


Bugene Asher 


Kudsu—Vres seed sample, bulletin 
Monroe, N. _ aan 
Peas ol 
io ee 
Mixed Cowpeas — $2.15 _ bushel, — freight 
Sc chre ibe rg Bros., Lanes, S. C ie —s 
- " er Geo. 
All Varieties—Lowest delivered prices ee 
Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga “i 
- bus 
Sound, Recleaned Cowpeas — A ase 1, #1) 70 Palme 
Clays, Brabhams, 2.20 J. 


Tennille, a, 





- whip 
e¢ ippers. 
Red Bip - ecleants. 


Cowpeas—Mixed, $2.00; Clays, 
poorwills, $2.15, bushel, Albem rle Nn 
Morrow Bros. & Heath Co., Albemarie, +‘ 

















ere 38, 


grind B 


a 





White 
Hay M 
lie deli 

in 





Booth’s 
Prompt s 





Increase 
single | 
Rocks, Hi 
qalar and 
Bau Five 


Big Hu 
Buf Orp 


Onder dire 
3 eal 
Quality 
J CI 

Mer 








































Classified Ads 


Photo Finishing 





Holls Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25c; re- 
prints, 3 two ox7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 
Nort! South Carolina, 


with each roll of film developed 
LaCrosse Film Com- 


Colored Enlargement 
and printed, 25 Quick service 
pany, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Trial Offer—Roll films Garetaned correctly, 5c; high 
gloss prints, 3c each. F. B. Photo Co., Dept. F, 
1503 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati. Ohio. 





Films Developed—5c per roll. Prints, 3c each. Ask 
for epee Bargain List Roanoke Photo Finishing 








Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
Films Developed—2 prints of ech negative and en- 
largement coupon, 25 Negatives printed, only 2c each. 
Unionville, Missouri. 


Summers’ Photo Service 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone Print Boe coin Rays Photo Service, 


Prints each good 
coupon. Reprints, 
Box 3535-W, Cleve- 


Roll Developed, two Guaranteed 
negative, 25c, coin Enlargement 
24 Daily service. Willard’s, 
Heights, 





Ohio. 


Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Protessional Enlargements with each _ roll de- 
veloped, 25 cents Perfect Film Service, Box 668, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





Roll Dev Oil Seat ed 
e—Promy gu te 





Film 





Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Quality Prints, 


Send us one roll and you will be surprised at the results. 
Old pictures Copied and Refinished. Kodak Repairing. 
Roll films developed, 10c per roll. Velox Prints, 4c, 
de, and 6¢ each Send us a_ trial order. Lollar’s, 
Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 
Pocket Radio 
“Pocket Radio, $2.00—Order immedi:tely, ¢.o.d. 
Pennsylvania. 


Catalog, 10 Ne ell Tasker, 


Shamokin, 


Quilt Pieces 


$1.00, 


2% Pounds Assorted Silks 
Stores, Decherd, Tenn, 


postpaid. Variety 


Schools and Colleges 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$175 
month; may secure valuable information free. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 225, , St. Louis, } Mo., today. 


Spray Materials 


Buchanan's Ethylene Chlorhydrin — Will sprout new 
Irish potatoes Directions on each package. % pint 
treats two buhsels, 60c; pint, $1 10; quart, $2.00; % 
vallon, $3.25. Postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Tobacco 

Postpaid—Good Red Leaf or 

pounds, $1.20; Smoking, 
Tennessee. 


Burley — Chewing, 10 
$1.00. S. Hamlin, Gleason, 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected pee Leaf—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; Smoking, Norman Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid 24-30 Inches, Rich, _ Me llow, Juicy Ked 
Leaf Chewin 10 pounds, : Smok ing, $1.10 
Guaranteed. Harvey Dresden, Te nn. 


hogers, 


‘Golden Heart’’—-Tennessee’s Finest Me How Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.00; box of 
Twists Free. irmers’ Sales Co., Paris, mann: 


Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 i — $2.00. Smoking, 5 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn, 


Air-cured Chewing—10 pounds, 
rette Smoking—10, 90c. Bright 
Guaranteed, or money back. 


Heavy, Long, Red, 
95c. Mild Burley Cig 
Burley Scraps—10, 
Jee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 











Tobacco Postpaid—High Grade Fancy Redleaf—Long 
rich ripe mellow leaves, full of fragrance. Chewing, 
10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90ce. No. 1 Smoking, 10, $1.25. 
8. J. Rogers, Dresden, _Tenn. 


“*Kentucky’ 8 Favorite’’ —Guaranteed Best Grade Chew- 
ing or g—10 pounds, $1.00, or 5 pounds ‘‘Pride 
of Dixie’ Burley, roller and papers, $1.00. 
manufacturing recipe, flavoring. 
Murray, _Ky. 








Doran Farms, 


Save on Your siteiasitiidian Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky, 





Tombstones 


Reasonable Pric es—Freight Paid—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Catalog Free. United States Marble and 
Granite Co ant RS, Oneco, Florida. 





Tree Killers 


30-Ko Kills Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 





Wagons 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made- 
catalog and price list. Also for buggies 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East P oint, Ga. 


Write for 
White Hickory 


Want to Buy 


Want Confederate 


and Old U, S. Stamps 
Box 184, Portage, 


Wisconsin. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, 
receive cash by return mail ighest prices guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm; licensed by United States Government ; 
information free Standard Gold Refining Company, 
448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Inc liana 


and Letters. 


Bridges, Crowns and 


Water Systems 
TATER PUMPS WATER 


Have you a spring 


H creek, or artesian well having 


2 feet fall_or more, flowing 2 gallons per minute 
or more? If so, you can RAISE WATER 75 FEET 
OR MORE WITH A RIFE RAM to your House, 
Barns, or for Irrigation. No power bill Saves 
Labor. Saves money. Saves Time. Money’s Worth 
or money back. Send for Catalog No. 5. 


RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA. 


























PouLTRY OUTLOOK Meats IMPROVED 
How Producers Can Keep It That Way 


. outlook for profits from the 
farm flock is brighter than for 
several seasons. Low margins of 
profits experienced during the past 
season tended to discourage poultry 
raisers of all classes. 

Commercial poultry raisers especi- 
ally found the going hard and have 
gone out of business in many cases 
and have reduced operations to a great 


extent throughout the South. Farm 
flocks have been reduced also. Eggs 
and poultry are considerably higher 
in price in most localities than a 


sales by hatcheries 
below the five-year 
average. Sales of early chicks were 
especially small and early fall layers 
are certain to be few and prices cor- 


year ago. Chick 
are considerably 


respondingly high for strictly fresh 
eggs. 
It is true that back yarders have 


purchased more chicks than in many 
years. However, these folks eat a 
large per cent of their young stock 
and do not market or purchase for 
consumption or market much poultry 
or eggs. 

farm flocks should prove 
profitable during the next twelve 
months if properly cared for. It is 
the writer’s firm conviction that care, 
attention, and capital extended to the 
farm flock will be as profitable as any 
other farm enterprise that could be 
undertaken at this time. 


Better Birds, Bigger Profits 


Success and profits will be deter- 
mined by the quality of birds you have 
and raise out rather than the number 
you raise out. In other words, 25 
well bred layers, properly raised, will 
make you more profit than 50 ill- 
bred pullets that have been neglected 
and not properly raised out. 


Good 


Start with good stock and only as 
many as you can care for properly. 
Then cull regularly and carefully all 
birds showing weakness. Proper feed- 
ing and constant sanitation are two 
important requirements for success. 


When chickens are kept on the same 
soil for several years the soil becomes 
contaminated with disease germs and 
parasites. Contaminated ground is 


ADVERTISERS OFFER FRE 


y EEPING up with the Joneses” is 
simple compared with the task 
of keeping up with the new develop- 
ments of interest to farmers and farm 
wives. A good way to keep up-to-date 
is to read the ads in the magazines and 
learn what Big Business is doing con- 
stantly to improve its products and be 
of most service to its customers. Many 
advertisers have additional free book- 
lets or helps of various kinds which 
you'd like to have. The list below may 
help you. In writing for free helps be 
sure to write to the address given in 
the advertisement, give your name and 
full address, and mention The Progres- 
sive Farmer. The page number refers 
to the page on which the ad may be 
found. 
GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS 
Page 
Hammond’s insect control chart. Scant 
Dow’s leaflet on Magnesium Arsenate. 3 


Mechling’s booklet on bean beetle 
ce MCC Pee ere ce RF Ae 30 


By J. H. WOOD 


especially dangerous for young grow- 
ing stock to run on. Young growing 
birds are more susceptible to disease 
and parasites. When and where pos- 
sible, grow out young birds on soil 
that has not been used for chickens 
for at least two years. 

Almost every farm has a patch 
away from the the laying house that 
could be allotted to growing chickens. 

One reason many farmers give for 
keeping chickens near the house and 
home is because of the danger of 
hawks. However, contaminated soil 
will cause more loss than will hawks. 


Simple Housing Sufficient 


Another reason given is the extra 
cost of housing. There need be little 
extra cost for housing. If necessary, 


keep the chicks confined until fryer 
size, then move them out to new 
ground where they may be kept in 


inexpensive shelters that will keep the 
birds sheltered from rains. This 
shelter should, of course, be screened 
or slatted to protect chickens from 
animal enemies. A good clean range, 
preferably where there is plenty of 
shade, will be found helpful in grow- 
ing out good pullets at low cost. 


Good shade, preferably natural 
shade, is necessary if chicks are to 
grow out properly. Excessive heat 
and especially direct sun weakens 
chickens. Have you ever noticed that 
chickens of all ages seek shade dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day? Place 
the brooder or shelters in clearings 
near groves or woods if possible. 


Give the young growing stock all of 
the wheat, yellow corn, and other 
scratch grain they will consume. Pro- 
tein feeds tend to develop young stock 
too fast sexually when fed to excess. 
When large quantities of milk are fed 
it is especially necessary that it be 
balanced with corn feeds. Try to de- 
velop large boned, strong, heavy pul- 
lets that will stand the long, rough 
winter while producing heavily. 

Several subscribers have inquired 
whether late pullets would be worth 


HOME HELPS 


Sample lesson, American College of Music 28 





Baby Book, Moffett Medicine Co. ...... 37 
Booklet on Freckles” and sample face 
DOWGES, Seman CO. é oosccsdecccctes 28 
Ball Blue Book of canning recipes, 
(Send 10c or leaflet from a box of 
Ball jars), Ball Brothers........... 26 
‘Modern Method of Home Canning,’ 
OOP TaN Ge a oh kc ons coc o'e'g 1 pee es bee 29 
Refrigerator Booklet, Superfex......... 25 
“The Calumet Book of Oven Triumphs” 19 
Literature about Dixie Canner.......... 28 
20-yard sample th d, Lily Mills...... 22 
Baby Book, Pacific Coast Borax........ a1 
FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 
Jim Brown’s fencing catalog.......... 37 
Witte’s catalog on engines.............. 13 
Circular on windmills, Aermotor Co. .. 31 


H. C’s implement-machinery booklets 11 








3ooklets on Ford trucks and cars...... 39 
Sample of roofing, Baltimore Fence... 30 
Catalog on Blizzard ensilage cutters.... W 

LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
“Farm Sanitation,” Parke, Davis....... W 
Polk Miller’s dog book............:. 5: “ae 
Gulf’s booklet, ““Why You Should Use 

Gulf Livestock Spray”..........000: 15 
“Fortune in Frogs,” Frog 

CN a) heme dra meee CAR aKR eo 13 
CHOWOT EGOS DOOM 4c cccisscdvccecwccecee 20 


while. While most poultrymen would 
prefer early hatched pullets to very 
late hatched ones, the late ones often 
prove profitable. There are several dis- 
advantages to late pullets :— 


1. Fryer prices are generally low 
when the cockerels and cull pullets 
are being marketed. 


2. Late hatched chicks are getting 
their start during the hottest weather 
and they do not do so well. 


3. Late hatched pullets are more 
likely to be troubled by diseases and 
parasites that are more common in hot 
weather. 


4. Late pullets are late coming into 
production and egg prices have usu- 
ally declined before production starts in, 


However, this season is late in most 
sections and late hatched birds will 
probably do better than during an ay- 
erage year. The number of birds on 
the farms is smaller than usual and 
the number of chicks hatched is small- 
er than usual, so it is quite probable 
that late hatched pullets will prove 
more profitable this season than usual. 


Layers Now Profitable 


Eggs are bringing a much better 
price in most localities than they did 
a year ago. Feed prices are higher, 
but not correspondingly so. If your 
flock is laying fifty per cent or better 


you should be realizing a very nice 
profit. If you are not obtaining pro- 


duction this good, you either have a 
poor flock of birds, it needs culling 
badly, or you are not caring for it 
properly. 


Care for the layers properly and 
they should show a nice profit for 
your labor and attention all summer. 
If you are not going to care for 
them properly you should dispose of 
the flock. 


Good birds, sanitary conditions, 
proper feeding, good shade, ete, 
should and will prove a good invest- 
ment this season. This is not the 
time to sell the flock. Get every egg 
you can now and keep the birds lay- 
ing heavily as long as they will before 
marketing. 


E HELPS 


Baby Chick catalogs ......eeeeseeeeeees _@ 
OTHER FREE HELPS 


Employme nt information... 26, 30, 37, 32 

Tombstone catalog, American - 
Memorial Co, .......<::: vee 

Remington’s folder on firearms ‘and 





9 

ammunition , 
Booklet on Buick cars ..... : 

Wolverine’s booklet, “Work Shoe” Foot 31 

Booklets on training as nursing attend- , 

ants, Westbrook Sanitorium ..---+* 1 


Literature about World’s Fair tours. 


BSc 


A Trouble-saving Roofing Idea 
GOOD way to put on galvanized 
roofing without any board foun- 

dation is to space your rafters the exact 

width of vour roofing, and put plenty 
of 1%4-inch nails and it will stay 
instead of pulling out when put of 
sheathing the ordinary way. This was 


first seen on a barn top, now five years 
old and it needs no r2nailing. 
uw BG. 
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ONE SPRAY for! NSEC 


pYROTE Kills Aphis, 


Rose Bugs, Beetles, 
Worms 





PYROTE kills both sucking 
and chewing insects. Why get 
a spray for each when one 
spray will do the job? Non- 
poisonous to people and ani- 
| mals. PYROTE is a complete 
insect kill. Easy to vse. A 
6-0z. bottle makes 36 gallons 
of spray foraphis. Ask for it at 
your hardware, department, 
drug, seed or flower store. 


MECHLING BROS. 


CHEMICAL CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
Also see page 30 








NON- POISONOUS 


[py 42x Oe in 


EASY TO USE 








DONT BE ALARMED 
=—GIVE BABY TEETHINA 











Druggists know what a 
great help Teethina is 
to mothers who are 
frantically trying to do 


the right thing when 
bby cries pitifully 


hour after hour and nothing seems to 
do. any good. 


In most instances baby’s crying is 
caused by colic due to gas or sour 
stomach. Mother—remember Teethina 


has been especially prepared to bring 
comforting relief to baby in such cases. 


It also aids digestion and induces 

healthy, natural sleep. At all drug- 

gists—30c. 

FREE: Write Dept. P4, Moffett Medi- 
* cine Co., Columbus, Ga., for 


new Baby Book, containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants. 





Next time you 
buy calomel... 
ASK FOR 


4 
The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 




















CATARRH ana SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


th GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 
Pee Sensible way to treat catarrh and sinus 
ele 38 ‘o clear the blood. Build up your system 
feht theeeen the lining of the nose and throat to 
lee Hes #erms which cause catarrh (sinus trouble). 
8 Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 

NEW TREATMENT CHART FREE. 

chert euide you to relief. Write for it 
b arent be embarrassed by hawking, spitting, 
tea lal bad breath. You can depend on Hall’s 
F shp Medicine Send now. 

' 4. CHENEY & C 96, _ Toledo, Ohio. 


0., Dept. 
be Oe by all Leading Druggists. 
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actory, ¢ STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
Sop PREF? goats $2.50. If not, nothing. Fine Horsehide 
EE. STERLING CO." NRe1. BALTIMORE. MD. 














AGEN 1S Sash Go Pr 


Ne Tonic 12e pound. 4-ounce Vanilla, 8% 
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hew 1 60 si S gticks 
ng owe size Shampoo, 8%c. 100 Sticks 
] Other 1c Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 14e. 
ARNATign “Sains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
PANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PICKIN’S 


GONE IN REVERSE 


The little girl who once was 5 and going 


on 6 has grown up. Now she is 32 and 
going on 21. 
JUST AS GOOD 
Soap Salesman: ‘‘Have you a little 


fairy in your home?” 
Irate Motorist: ‘No, 
miss in my engine.”’ 


but I have a little 


PREPARING 
Film Star: 
conduct my 
Lawyer: “If you'll give me a monopoly 
your future divorces, I'll this 
for nothing.” 


FOR A RUSH 
“What will 


divorce?” 


you charge 


to 
do 


of one 


CELEBRATING 
Mary—“Isn’t it dreadful? I refused to 
marry Archie last October, and he’s been 
drinking steadily ever since!” 
Jane—“I should say that’s 
celebration a little too far.”’ 


carrying a 


OLD FASHIONED 


Electrical Store Clerk: “But madam, 


what is your objection to using an elec- 
tric flatiron?”’ 
Woman Customer: “You can throw it 


only the length of the cord.” 


RIGHT OR LEFT? 
Old Lady (on train platform): 
platform for the London train?” 
Porter: “Turn to left and you'll be right.” 
“Don’t be impertinent young man.” 
“All right, then, turn to your right and 
you'll be left.” 


“Which 


OUT FOR DAMAGES 
Letter said to have been received by a 
lawyer: 
“Dear Sir: My boy got struck by an 
automobile, No. 48726-B. If the owner is 


rich, him at The boy 
bruised but your notifying me 
that you have brought suit, I will hit him 
in two or three places with a hammer.” 


sue once. was not 


any, on 


SWEETLY MATED 


License was issued for the marriage of 
Eberezer Sweet and Jane Lemon. 
The inquiring reporter who got hold of 


the copy had a rhyming as well as inquir- 
ing instinct, and up: 
“Behold how great extremes do meet 
In Jane and 
3ut Jane’s no longer sour but sweet 
And Eb’s a squeezer.”’ 


he wrote it 
Ebenezer; 
Lemon 
TEN REASONS WHY 
There is usually only one reason why a 
man buys, but with a woman it might be 


any one of ten (so they say) 
1. Because her husband says she can’t 
ive it 
2. iuse it will make her look thin. 
x ause it’s on sale. 
4. ause it comes from Paris. 
a use her neighbors can’t afford it. 
6. iuse she can’t afford it. 


» nobody has one. 
has 


it’s different. 


WP 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1934, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


everybody one. 





Sause 


10. Because. 





Mah ole mule ain’ so bad off—he 
dow have to worry *bout neither taxes 
ner de debil!! 


Jes’ bout de time I gits to whah I 
kin make bof’ een’s meet, hit breaks 
in de middle! ! 


Fascinaling Fach of NATURE —No. 6 





The harbor at Tocopilla, Chile. 
Behind this forbidding mountain 


GEN. ALBERT SIDNEY JOHN- 
STON WHO FELLAT SHILOH WAS 
FIGHTING INDIANS IN 1830 WHEN 
CHILEAN NATURAL NITRATE 
FIRST CAME INTO USE. 


range, Nature created the vast 
nitrate beds from which your 


Chilean Natural Nitrate is mined. 














SEE THE DIFFERENCE } 

- AOA RAE Ie 
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NATURAL 
NITRATE 


The only nitrogen that 
comes from the ground. 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about my 

erfected invention. It 

as brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thou- 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
ing and curing many cases of 
reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
s annie ONS draw the broken 

E. parts together as you 
c * Brooks,inventor woulda brokenlimb. Noob- 
noxious springs or pads. Nosalves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Beware of imitations, 
Never sold in stores nor by agents. Write today for 
full information sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


H.C. BROOKS 500K State St., Marshail, Mich. 


WHAT A WONDERFUL THING CHILEAN 
NATURAL NITRATE 15, 1TS NITROGEN 
IS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE. 
ITS “IMPURITIES” 1ODINE, CALCIUM, 
POTASSIUM SODIUM, MAGNESIUM, 
BORON, ETC., ADD TO ITS FERT— 
ILIZER VALUE.IT IS OFTEN THE 
PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF CROP SUCCESS. 











, ¥ O 
> Insects 
are the filthiest, 


most dangerous things 
that get into your home, 
They cause more deaths 
than all the accidents 
combined. Demand 
the genuine 


FLY-TOX 
















ALHOUN'S CHICKS 


Carry a TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


LOW 
PRICES 


Code No. 
1050 

for eye-ovyen- 
ontrose, Mo, 


1. A 6-weeks pure-bred guarantee! 2. A guarantee replacing losses Ist 2 weeks 
at 4 price! 3. 100% live delivery guarantee anywhere in the U. S.! Vigorous, 
healthy chicks from free-range flocks that are stronger, healthier, because 
they are on free range almost the year around—have extra months of sunshine, 
fresh air, green feed. Mo. Board Accredited, B. W. D. Bloodtested by test 
wy approved U.S. Dept. of Agric.—the Stained Antigen Rapid Whole Blood 

Test! $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous service. C.O.D. shipments. Writ 


ing catalog NOW! It’s FREE! CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box i1/4, 
° % Factory Prices | QUALITY 
onF ENCING CHICKS 


| 
| Virginia 



















ef". Will Save You Big Money <=" "> Licensed Veterinary Blood 
Fi Pe, Amazing New Process, using }y—e oy Tested Chicks. Tested for white diarrhea, agglu- 
eee COPPER Steel Wire makes | tination test Veterinary supervised, sealed leg 
* my fence last much longer than or- | banded Over forty ears’ breeding experience. 
dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Broiler Chicks. Write for 





+ ee till you get my new Factory Prices. ait 

7 . . Sa , 

- #-e JimBrownPaystheFreight ty 

tt Write factory nearest you for catalog 

of bargains in farm and home needs 
Fencing, Gates, Stee! Posts, Barb 

r B iby Chicks, Poultry Sup- 

plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 


interesting information and Low Prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, va, 





and more 


ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS — Stronger 
i All tested 


easily raised, No orders held up. All purebred. 














THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY tor B.W.D. (Fidelity Wattle method). Reactors removed. 
Dept. 5565 Cl land, Ohio; M his, Tenn. Ship Mondays and Thursdays. er 100 
- Weaver’s large Single Comb White Leghorns...... $6.00 

———$—_—— — em | lic Db. OG, ar. Rocks, Buff and Brown Leghorns 7.00 
White Wyandottes, $8.00 31k. Minorcas, Anconas., 7.00 

Mam. Wh. Pekin Ducklings, $14.60. Heavy mixed... 6.00 


Catalog Free 100% live delivery. Prepaid. $2.00 books 


Dib Tombstone’ IZ” 


YS 

LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalog. 
American Memorial Co., Dept. C18, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


|orders. Orders under 100, add le per. chick; 300, less. 
| Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





| 
APRIL HATCHED PULLETS | 
WHITE LEGHORNS—BIG TYPE 
Bred for Heavy Production of Large White Exgs. 
8, 10, 12 weeks old: Sic, 65¢c, 75c each. Shipped by 
express, prepaid. $2.00 will book your order. 

















5. H. WEAVER, Box B, STUARTS DRAFT, VA. | 
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BEAUVOIR 


INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s News 
What Sort of Taxation Policies Do We Need? 


for members of Congress; in Texas, Mississippi, 
Florida, and Virginia for United 
States Senators, and in most Southern States for mem- 
bers of the legislature. 


A LL OVER the South this year the people are voting 


Tennessee, 


And no matter whether we are considering candi- 
dates for a state legislature or the national Congress, 
about the most important thing we need to know is 
whether these candidates favor a more just and modern 
system of taxation. Everywhere the people are dis- 
cussing the taxation issue, and in some states revising 
their state constitutions so as to clear the way for wiser 
taxation policies. In North Carolina, for example, the 
people will vote in November on a revised Constitution 
which will permit an exemption of $1,000 on the tax 
value of any home occupied by the owner and which 
also directs the Legislature to establish taxation poli- 
cies that will encourage the conservation of natural re- 
sources, including forests and soil fertility. 


Exempt $500 to $1,000 on Tax Value of Home 
I ORE than The 


Farmer began advocating an exemption 
ning at $500 or $1,000) on the value of every 
occupied by the owner, and we are now glad to see the 
growing popularity of the idea® Of course when the 
financial condition of a state will permit a larger ex- 
emption, good and well. But as a practical proposi- 
tion, we believe that it will be necessary to start with 
$500 or $1,000. 


Progressw 
(begin- 
home 


twenty years 


ago 


In our last issue we gave reasons for advo- 
cating such an exemption—not as a matter of favorit- 
ism to the poor and numerous small home owners, but 
as a matter of simple fairness and justice to them. Ina 
great part of the South up to now small home owners 
have not only not been favored but have been actually 
penalized and discriminated against in two serious ways: 


some 


1. It is a notorious fact that small homes have 
been assessed at a higher rate than large holdings. Just 
to give one illustration, some years ago I was a mem- 
ber of a committee preparing to erect a public building 
on the edge of a city. We were asked $2,500 an acre 
for the land wanted. But when we went to the tax 
books we found it assessed at only $100 per acre—and 
found moreover that only 180 acres were listed for 
taxation whereas the tract really contained 208 acres! 
And yet only two miles away about the same time I 
knew a shamefully over-assessed small farm assessed 
for $3,600 to sell for $1,200! Thousands of parallel 
cases—large holdings under-assessed while little homes 
are over-assessed—exist all over the South. 


2. As an illustration of the second great injustice to 
home owners we turn to an argument by the late 
Judge Robert M. Douglass which we printed in The 
Progressive Farmer more than twenty years ago but 
which is still true of a great part of the South today :— 


“Tf a man owns $10,000 in notes or bonds, and owes 
$8,000, he returns only $2,000 for taxation. But if a 
man buys a house for $1,000, paying $200 cash and giv- 
ing his note and mortgage for the remaining $800, he is 
compelled to pay taxes on the entire value of the place. 

Or let us suppose the case of a farmer who has 
saved perhaps $500 from his daily toil and wishes to 
procure a home. He will buy a small farm for $1,000, 
paying $200 in cash, and giving his note and mortgage 
for the remainder. He will then invest his remaining 
capital in household ,and kitchen furniture, horses, cows, 
hogs, and farming utensils, paying perhaps a third or 
fourth in cash, trusting to unremitting labor and 
economy to work out of debt. So far from helping 
him, the state refuses him the deduction it gives to the 
hondholder, and forces him to pay taxes on over $2,000 
worth of property when he has a legal title to none of 
it, and an equitable title to only a fourth.” 

Opponents say that if we exempt $500 or $1,000 in 
the value of a home occupied by the owner, it simply 
means that other people must pay a proportionately in- 
creased »mount of taxes. I do not believe it. On the 
contrary. to such an extent does home ownership en- 
courage thrift, saving, improvement, and progress that I 
believe any state, after five years’ experience with a 
$500 or $1,000 tax-exemption plan, would have not less 
taxable values than now but more. 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


























The Passion for Improvement 
(June Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


i ie passion for improvement—have you got 
it? A working effort every day to develop 
a better and better farm; a prettier and prettier 
home; a better-furnished mind; a more and more 
useful life; an increasingiy sensitive apprecia- 
tion of truth, beauty, and goodness ? 

Life is dull business indeed, as George W. 
Russell puts it, if we have no “glowing ideal” 
to lead us on like a pillar of cloud by day, a 
pillar of fire by night—a vision of something 
finer and more worth while that we wish to make 
of ourselves and our possessions in a life whose 
years are indeed “swifter than a weaver’s shut- 
tle.’ Already with nearly half of 1934 gone, 
may we not set up some definite standards of 
accomplishment for the seven months between 
now and 1935? A passion for improvement, like 
so many other useful qualities, may be stimulated 
by effort or blighted by neglect. 























An Appeal to Governors and Legislators 


ZVVERY time we make a trip across the Cotton Belt 

we feel like addressing an appeal to every South- 
ern Governor and every Southern member of a legisla- 
ture, saying in effect :— 


“For God’s sake, gentlemen, and the people’s sake— 
yes, for God’s sake since He made the land and its re- 
sources, and for the people’s sake since they depend 
upon the soil and forests for their prosperity—why don’t 
you show more statesmanship and do something effec- 
tive about the appalling waste of natural resources in 
the South?” 

In every Southern State we have visited in recent 
months from Texas to Virginia inclusive, we have 
found agricultural leaders concerned about the colossal 
waste of soil fertility. Yet all too often this aroused 
agricultural leadership is only “a voice crying in the 
wilderness.” Our governors and legislators (largely 
lawyers from towns with no vital realization of what 
perils soil erosion and forest destruction hold for the 
future of their commonwealths) are fiddling while Rome 
burns. It may be that the talk about the possibility of 
inoving several million people from lands made unpro- 
ductive by soil erosion will at last wake them up; cer- 
tainly nothing else has'done so. 

A generation ago wise old James J. Hill, pleading 
for the conservation of the soil, declared: “The high- 
est conception of a nation is that of a trustee for pos- 
terity,” and the same thing is true of a state. Yet our 
average legislator or tax law shows no 
more realization of this truth than if soils never 
washed away or fires never destroyed a forest. 


governor or 


It is the duty of Southern tax systems to encourage 
home ownership. But instead they discourage it. It is 
the duty of Southern tax systems to encourage the sav- 
ing of soils and forests. But instead they discourage 
it. And every Southern State, every Southern city, 
every Southern taxpayer is already paying the penalty 
—and will pay heavier and heavier penalties until our 
governors and legislators wake up to the real situation 
and do something to remedy it. 


Taxation to Conserve Natural Resources 


ET us take some concrete illustrations. The other 
day on my daily horseback ride I left my dairy 
barn and rode over farms and fields that I have known 
for a quarter century or more. I rode over one field 


which a few years ago was fast washing away. Now 
the owner, having terraced it and kept it in lespedeza 
two or three years, is bringing it back to productive- 
ness and value. But right alongside is another farm 
which five years ago was fine and fertile land, but which 
has been allowed to gully and leach until its productive. 
ness has been cut in half. 


Yet we all know what will happen: The state will 
increase the tax on the farmer who is taking care of 
his land while it will lighten the tax burden on the man 
who is letting his wash away—all this when the best 
interests of the state, of posterity, and of our present- 
day citizenship demand exactly the reverse policy! 
In every state there ought to be (1) a definite increase 
in the tax rate on any land whose owner is letting it 
wash away to the hurt of himself and the state and (2) a 
reward for the man who is building up soil fertility 
by giving him a definitely lower tax rate on every acre 
properly terraced and on which soil improving rotations 
are practiced. 


On this same ride I saw forest lands over whicha 
devastating fire a few months ago so destroyed young 
growth that the land and timber will be less valuable 
for 20 years to come, while another farmer nearby has 
saved much of his woods by raking fire lanes that 
prevent forest fires from spreading. Yet our same fool- 
ish tax system will incrcase the tax when a man keeps 
out fire and saves a full stand of timber, while it will 
reduce the tax on timberlands where the owner’s neglect 
of fire protection has injured stands and growth! 


We need tax laws that increase the tax burden 
wherever either soil fertility is neglected in cleared land 
or fire protection is neglected in wooded lands—instead 
of the contrary policy as is now the case. And every 
man of us has a definite financial interest in getting 
such laws enacted. For every time an acre of cultivated 
land in your county becomes too poor or an acre of 
woodland too fire ravaged to bear its former and proper 
share of the tax burden, it throws that much more bur- 
den on you and on all other taxpayers. 


National Help for Public Schools 


N STATE legislation, then, let us demand (1) laws 

that will encourage home ownership instead of dis- 
couraging it, and (2) laws which will reward the con- 
servation of forests and soil fertility instead of penaliz- 
ing It. 


And in national legislation it is high time to de 
mand the adoption of a policy which the National 
Grange has long advocated—namely, the setting aside 
of $100,000,000 of the Federal income taxes collected 
from individuals and corporations for redistribution to 
the states for the support of public schools. We should 
like for every reader to ponder the truth of what we 
said last year :— 

“This whole nation is now as truly one single eco 
nomic unit as any state or county was a century ago, 
hence whatever income, inheritance and sales taxes are 
justifiable should be levied on a national basis and 4 
large proportion of each redistributed to the states ™” 
the basis of population.” 

Take vehicles. for example. 
farmers bought wagons or buggies made possibly in the 
same county, almost certainly in the same state. 
Now every year we send hundreds of millions 
outside each state and outside the South for autome 
biles and tires, leaving millions in profits for mantr 
facturers in distant states. When we suggest there: 
fore that an increasingly large part of the enormous 
income and inheritance taxes these business mem Pa 
the Federal government be redistributed to the or 
and people whose patronage provided their wealth at 
profit, is it anything but fair? We think not. 


A generation ag? 


? : } +g js now 
And since as has just been said, all America 15 ™ 


of trait 
an injury 
Both 


one single economic unit, it follows that a lack 
ing, education, and intelligence in any state is 
and drawback to the people in all other states. 
justice and sound policy justify calling for a $100, ‘i 
Federal fund to be redistributed to the states for public 
schools. 














OUR HEARTS ARE ONE 


» 


A arm Sermon—sby |! 


WE sut to a farm last week 
| to some apples. The farmer 
belongs to a different church from 
mine. | said: “If everybody be- 
lieved as I do, we'd have a mighty 

I agreed with him, and 
nd that in practically every 
ntial ideal for a good life, 

perfectly. 


stale w 
yet we | 
great € 
we agit 

There are two ways of knowing 
other people. We may learn about 
them with our heads. This will make 
us cynical when we see the little things 
about their conduct. We may love 
them in ignorance of their characters. 
This will make us soft-headed. If 
we are big enough inside to view 
other pe ple through the twin eyes of 
love and knowledge, we will be sur- 
prised to see how astonishingly alike 
all of us are. 


@ I enjoy the varieties of people 
whom God has created. I would not 
make them alike if I could. Christ 
chose twelve men widely diverse in 
their mental qualities, yet he made 
them very similar in spiritual unity. 


Everyone whom you meet has hopes 
similar to your own. His sorrows 
and griefs, and the bitterness of his 
tears are the same as yours. In the 
moments of his discouragements his 
prayers resemble your own. The fail- 
ure of our financial structure bothers 
him as much as it does you. When 
he is blue he is your color, When he 
is glad he laughs with your laughter. 

Therefore, we ought to love and 
know each other, ever keeping the 
sins and shortcomings of our neigh- 


bors under the divinity of our own 


2V. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


forgiveness, even as we also pray to 


be forgiven. 


@ This prayer was composed jointly 
by a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, 


and a Protestant minister in Urbana, 


Illinois, for some of their joint serv- 
ices with students at the university 

“Almighty God, we who are mem 
bers of different races and faiths, de 
sire together thy fatherhood, and our 
In our dit- 
ferences we find that many of our 


kinship with each other. 


hopes, our fears, our aspirations, are 


one. Thou art our Father and we are 


thy children. We are heartily sorry 
for the mists of fear, envy, hatred, 
suspicion, and greed which have blind- 
ed our eyes and thrust us asunder. 
May the light that comes from Thee 
scatter these mists, cleanse our hearts, 
eive health to our spirits, and teach us 
to put away all bitterness and walk to- 
eether in the ways of human triend- 
ship. Open our eves to see as nature 
abounds in variation, so differences 
in human beings make for richness 
in the common life. May we give 
honor where honor is due—regardless 


of race, color, or circumstance, Deep 


en our respect for unlikeness, and our 
eagerness to understand each other. 
Through the deeper unities of the 
spirit in sympathy, insight, and co- 
6peration may we transcend our dif- 
May we gladly share with 


ferences. 
each other our best gifts and together 
seek for a human world in good under 
Thy guidance. Amen.” 

I keep a copy of this wholesome 
prayer in my pocket, and in my esti- 
mates of the lives, loves, and loyalties 
of others try to live in its largeness. 


DEVELOPING USEFUL CATTLE 
By FRANK D. TOMSON 


HE method of treatment of calves 

and young cattle, and mature ones 
as well, has a lot to do with their use- 
fulness as well as their general appear- 
ance, and their type. 


Among the beef herds, purebreds 
and grades, the plan that has been most 
successful and is coming more and 
more into general use, so far as the 
care of the calves is concerned, is that 
of encouraging the calf to consume a 
little grain at the earliest age possible. 
It is interesting to note how early a 
calf will learn to eat grain and relish 
It. Combined with the milk of the dam 
this ration develops a flesh covering 
that is good to see. By this plan the 
calf fat or milk fat is retained and it 
is the experience of good feeders that 
It is the most economical gain, and 
8ives an appearance of thrift and qual- 
ty that is difficult to acquire in any 
other way. When the calf is weaned 
there need be no setback as he has long 


since learned the lure and satisfaction 
of the grain ration. 

Where heifer calves are to be re- 
tained for breeding purposes the quan- 
tity of grain required is less but it is 
desirable to maintain them in thrifty, 
growthy condition. 

Every breeder recognizes as a basic 
rule that like begets like. That ac- 
counts for variation between the strict- 
ly beef and the strictly dairy type. 
They became as they are through long 
years of careful attention to the mating 
and also the rationing of the herds. 

Among men of limited or no experi- 
ence there exists not infrequently the 
impression that beef cattle should not 
be permitted to carry much flesh until 
time to make them ready for the mar- 
ket. But any man who knows from 
experience is aware that the calf that 
acquires a liberal flesh covering in the 
first few weeks of its life and holds it 
has decidedly the advantage. 
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For happy hogs, provide this hog wallow vat. And if you want to make them 


=a 


still happier, locate the wallow in a nice shady spot. 





“| took 


the old 


river hill in 


High!” 


“It’s a mean one. Steep. 
River bridge and culvert at the 
bottom. Dirt road and two bad 
turns. I once thought that no 
car would ever make it. Today I 
did it easily enough in my New 


Ford V-8.”’ 


QO UT in the country is where you 
see what a car can do. Hills 
and rutted, muddy roads are a 
sure test of performance and 
dependability. 

It is hard, constant service that 
shows the superior quality of the 
New Ford V-8. It gives good ser- 
vice on the road because good 
service has been built into 
it at the factory. 

Here are three impor- 
tant features of the Ford 


NEW 


“The Universal Car” 


FOR 


V-8 that are worth remembering 


—TIt is the only car under $2500 
with a V-type, eight-cylinder en- 
gine. It is the most economical 
Ford ever built. It is easy riding 
on all roads and it gives you more 
interior room—front and rear— 
than any other low-price car. 
Why? Because the V-8 engine 
gives you eight cylinders in stur- 
dier, chunkier engine space. 

The outstanding value of the 
New Ford V-8 is not a matter of 
words or claims, but a definite. 
demonstrable fact. It is some- 
thing you can see on the road as 
you “Watch The Fords Go By.” 
You are doubly sure of it when 
you drive the car yourself and 
know what it can do. 
There’s nothing like rid- 
ing in a car to get the true 
story of performance. 


D V-8 


We have several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and Ford V-8 truck. Also 
literature describing the Ford Exchange Service (plan whereby you ean trade 
your present Ford Model A or B or V-8 engine and other units such as dis- 
tributor, shock absorber, carburetor, ete., for factory-reeonditioned units at 
small cost). These booklets are free and we shall be glad to send them to you 
on request. This coupon is for your convenience. , 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3681 Schaeffer Road. Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


New Ford V-8 
Name 

Route 

Post Office 


New Ford V-8 Truck 


Ford Exchange Service- 


State 




















What! Jou WMeaHu 


you and L are 
through ?” 























fomance Dies when : 
a man neglects shaving! 


SAYS FAITH BALDWIN, NOTED AUTHORESS 











Yrs, the young man has lost can expect to win the regard of others, either men ments of your beard. The Gillette Razor with its 

his girl. Neglect—just or women, unless he is careful about shaving.” —_ flexible blade provides this essential feature. Auto- 

neglect of shaving—has * * x matic honing and stropping assure uniformity and 

turned her against him. — Frw will disagree with Miss Baldwin's statement sharpness previously impossible to achieve. You 

Stubble is repulsive to her —yet how many men employ hit-or-miss shaving will find shaving daily and twice a day, when i 

as it is to most girls and — methods! Today there is no excuse for neglect.  ©S58TY> entirely comfortable if you use be 

women. So the engagement ‘The Gillette “Blue Blade”—especially made for Gillette “Blue Blade.” Prove this for you q 

is broken. This is a page men with tender skin—shaves sensitive faces the Gillette “Blue Blade.” Buy a package tomy: 

raitn BaLpwin {fom life. Things like this without irritation. In fact, this blade invites Sor Gone ane Seon on te ne very night sentes ere 
do happen to people. frequent, close shaves. No razor can be entirely 

satisfactory unless adjustable for the require- Genuine Gold- Plated Gillette Razor and 
Let Faith Baldwin, famous author of “Office five Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49 __) 





Wife,” “Skyscraper” and “Weekend Marriage,” é€ Heavily gold-plated, 
. . ‘ ate with new-style “hus- | snosecnceaconscsonnnnaeneeee 
give you the facts. She knows her feminine psy- re i | | e t C ¢ Lae Pade ome, | Nate ovemncornsorennen 
| oe nee Ee ns " = s a, ! | in handsome red and 
chology—knows what women think, Says Miss cherapoeng nt 


Baldwin, “the slightly soiled, faintly blue appear- “Blue Blades.” If 


° P x = B LUE B LADE Ss : your dealer cannot 
ance of sprouting whiskers by no means indicates a supply you, send cou- | ey, —— 


pon and 49 cents to:— |‘ °S fet 
[/ f ked } bble. A WwW 2 FOR 25¢ The Gillette y 
cnow of romances wrecked by stubble. An un- a 10 FOR AQ ¢ Safety Razor Co. State... — 
Boston, Mass. 


tidy growth of whiskers is intolerable, and no man 


he-man; it merely brands one as careless, slovenly. 

















